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Preface 


This sjudy has grown out of lectures which were first 
given at the summer session of the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, Kew York Qty, in 1921, and later at Columbia 
University and the University of Michigan. They 
would never have been written without the encourage¬ 
ment of Dr. Stephen S. Wise, nor published without the 
benevolent interest of the late Dr. Israel Abrahams. 
In a way they have sprung from a life-long romantic 
interest in race, which has been fed and deepened by 
long contact with the Jewish people of many lands. 
They are The Race. 

As } stand before these faces, representing many 
types, I fancy I see in real presence Hittite and Baby¬ 
lonian, Canaanite and Aramaean: now all *'Jews/' 
many American citizens, some eminent in modem life, 
speaking the Germanic-Romance language of the British 
Isles, or the medieval German of the Rhineland, or the 
Spagnoii and Arabic of Moorish Spain. Once, I know, 
their forebears wrote works in Arabic, and before that 
in Hellenistic Greek and Aramaic, and before that in 
Hebrew. They cam* out of Arabia, the fountain-head 
of Semitic speech. Behind the intricacies and mysteries 
of Arabic lie the revelations of ancient Akkadian and 
Ethiopic. But this b only the beginning: The pictured 
monuments of Egypt tell us that the most archaic 
Semitic speech is no more than an early offshoot of a 
trunk whose branches even now flourish all over Africa. 
With this type of speech there went a race which by 
degrees we trace back to the Atlas highlands. We 
fancy we can almost follow them across into Europe, 
and imagine them the builders of Stonehenge and the 
dolmens of Brittany. Perhaps they were the people of 
Druidism. It may be that Caesar’s soldiers heard in 
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Aquitania the last echoes of European Hamltic speech; 
and that Goidels and Brythons learned from Pictish 
mothers the idioms of this pre-Aryan British tongue. 
And may not this have been, indeed, the language of 
the whole Mediterranean race? 

It became a personal necessity, and seemed not a 
useless labour, to collect the material which came in 
my way and bore upon this racial and linguistic story, 
interweaving with it my own unpublished notes and 
studies of a more original and exact nature: not indeed 
in the pompous manner of a scientific monograph, 
bristling with footnotes and references, and obscured 
by digressions and discussions of priority: but in a 
simple manner, agreeable to general readers, and not 
offensive to the learned. The only difficulty lay in 
making of one literary texture such a combination of 
popular exposition and occasional technical discussion. 
I should perhaps have distii^uished typographically 
this difference in the material- But, after all, my 
readers—who, I hope, will be of many sorts—may choose 
and skip according to their tastes and interests, and 
without offence. It was, of course, necessary in certain 
places to give philological material in support of other¬ 
wise daring statements; but I hope that even this will 
be found interesting to many readers of linguistic tastes, 
although they may not be orientalists. 

In the course of such study other material came to 
hand; and it seemed possible to build up a sort of system 
In which the Haraitic-Semitic chapter could be placed 
so as to harmonise with tenable views about other races 
of Europe and the ancient Near East. For this I can 
claim no great originality. 

Lastly: To be of much use to the general reader the 
study had to include some brief discussion of geographical 
setting and of the historically most important peoples 
of the Old Testament, without attempting to say any¬ 
thing new. 
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It is a great pleasure here to express my indebted¬ 
ness to my colleague, Professor A. E. R. Boak, for 
reading the manuscript and making a number pi 
corrections and su^estions; to my colleges Mr. 
Robert* B. Hall and Mr. Otto E. Guthe, for the two 
maps; to Mr. G. A. Wainright, of the Department of 
Antiquities, Cairo, for two photographs of objects in 
the Egyptian Museum and for permission to publish 
these; to Vestcr and Company, of Jerusalem, for 
permission to use a number of their very unusual 
photographs of oriental human types; and, lastly 
to Anne MacKentie Worrell, for revision, proof-reading 
and the index, as well as much helpful criticism. 

W. H. WORRELL. 

Ann Arbor, 

Jattuofy, 1927- 
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Although T&ct, culture, and lai^uage are 
distinct, their course for long periods is often 
parallel Racial admixture is reflected in the 
phonology as in the syntax of languages. 
When one member of a speech-family suffers 
loss of characteristic sounds or souiid-(^- 
tinctions, that may well be a s^ of alien 
admixture, and even an index of the degree 
of admixture. 

True, racial mixture often falls beomd 
lii^stic blending; for a community may be 
led or forced to change its type of speech 
abruptly, and there may exist at the same time 
bairiers to intermaiTiage, as in the case of the 
American Negro. He has, up to the present, 
acquired only a little of the white man’s blood, 
and, on the other hand, a great deal of the 
white man's language. In time Negro English 
will disappear, and in time als*o the Negro. In 
the end all will have the Negro strain, and the 
speech of all will show it. After Time has 
established equilibrium, language may become 
a true index of race. 
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Geography 

The Ancient Neaji East 

The ancient Near East includes ordinarily: (i) Palestine 
(with Syria and the Syri&n Desert); ( 2 ) Egypt (with 
Sinai); ( 5 ) Babylonia (with Assyria); ( 4 ) Asia Minor 
(with Annema); ( 5 ) Arabia (with South Arabia); and 
( 6 ) Persia. India, though intimately related to Persia 
and Islam, belongs to the Far East; and Greece, in spite 
of the Greeks of Asia Minor, belongs to the West along 
with Italy. The andent Near East includes then the 
lands of the Old Testament nairative and of those 
religious traditions which touch the life of the world 
through Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

Eaju.y Quaternary Geography 
In early Quaternary times the Sahara was a well- 
watered r^on of great fertility and abundant life, a 
refuge for the men of Europe when driven southward 
by the ice. North-western Africa was connected with 
Europe and the British Isles. White men passed across 
the land-bridges, back and forth, in their stn^les with 
changii^ climate and with each other, in Neolithic times 
attaining a certain type of culture and speech. The 
rest of Africa was occupied by men of the Black, and 
Asia by men of the Yellow race. 

In spite of the complexities of modern ethnology 
there remain three fundamental varieties of mankind: 
White, Yellow and Black; and these varieties centre 
in the three continental areas of the Old World: Europe, 
Asia and Africa. Here they must have been specialised 
during long periods of separation All past and present 
races of men appear to have resulted from mixtures of 
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these fundament^ varieties, in dfCerent ways and in 
var3dng: degrees- The process began very early, and 
has become infinitely complex. 

While more recent writers* assure us, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that the Sahara was a part,rin fact, 
the chief part, of the Eurahican breeding ground, older 
writers* held that in early Quaternary times north¬ 
western Africa was separated from the rest of the con¬ 
tinent by a Saharan sea. The first view is based upon 
abundant evidence, geological, zoological, historical, and 
philolc^cal. The second view seeks to account for the 
presence of certain marine shells in the Sahara, and was 
doubtless encouraged by its utility as explaining the 
separateness of Eurafrica from Africa of the Blacks. 

AWCIENT GxOGRA^HY 

Before the beginnings of history the continents had 
assumed nearly their present shape and interrelation. 
White men had gone across Asia into Pol3me5ia. 
Yellow men had entered the North Polar region and the 
Western Hemisphere, and mixed with the Whites in 
Malaysia. White men of one group had penetrated 
Africa to the Cape, and had taken possession of Arabia. 
Other White men formed a nucleus in the steppes of 
eastern Europe, and Yellow men a* similar centre on the 
plains of western Asia. From these three steppe-Unds 
came repeated streams of migration, pouring into more 
fertile regions. The "Fertile Crescent," extendii^ from 
southern Palestine to the Arznenian mountains, and 
back to the head of the Persian Gulf, is a region very 
often entered by migrations from Arabia, eastern Europe 
and western Asia. 

Ancient Climate 

Comparison of modem conditions in the Near East 
with ancient conditions, as revealed by historic 

* Keftae. Man, Fait and Prtsmi. aai eda. (bj Quiggia aad Haddoa). 

pp. 445 ff. 

* Bristoo, Sous and P$apifs, 1901, pp, Sd B, 
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sources, seems to point to a great climatic change. 
This part of the world appears to have dried up. Where 
there once were communities well endowed with material 
wealth and conscious of the claims of higher culture, 
there aje now only backward populations completely 
taken up with the stru^le for ewstence. Everywhere 
is dryness and delapidation. Huntington* calls atten¬ 
tion to the old Roman bridges which now span waterless 
gullies in Syria; to the evidences of the use of woodeu 
beams in northern Syria, now without timber; to the 
numerous spring-houses, baths, and works of hydraulic 
engineerii^ that now lie high and dry in the desert. 
Gerasa (Jerash) cannot at present support enough 
people to fill the seats of one of its ancient amphi¬ 
theatres. Nearby are the ruins of three water-mills, 
two Jai^ public baths, and a reservoir for naval sham 
battles, with the remains of the aqueduct which brought 
the water. Palmyra, which was able in the third century 
A.D. to extend its dominion over Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and part of Egypt, is now inhabited by about fifty 
miserable Arab families which with difficulty east 
upon its scanty sulphurous and brackish waters. Petra, 
centre of great caravan routes at about the same period, 
is now without a single inhabitant or drop of water. 
Its routes, to Gaza, the Gulf of Akaba, and the Persian 
Gulf, have all been deserted. In the sixth century b.c. 
lajge numbers of Jewish men, women and children 
twice made the journey between Jerusalem and Babylon, 
presumably stra^ht across the Syrian Desert; and 
among the woes they suffered thirst is never mentioned. 
Nowadays all caravans must make the loz^ detour 
by way of Palmyra or Aleppo. The Sinai Desert once 
supported the Children of Israel for a considerable 
time, but now it can be traversed only with difficulty. 
According to the census of David, in 2 Samuel xxiv. 9, 
there were then ten times as many people in Palestine 
as at present, and therefore a much greater food supply. 

* PalttHnt and its Transformation. Londoo, x^x:. p. 38S. 
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As the fertility of the soil is uaquestioned, there must 
have beeD a greater supply of rain, The oasis of 
Kharja, west of the NUe, is now, accordii^ to Hobbs,* 
only about one per cent, fertile, and yet bears evidence 
of an ancient stream and water-fall near whi<j}i grew 
an oak tree. 

It is therefore impossible to believe that the Near 
East has always been as dry as at present. It is true 
that with the decay of antique civilisation the accumu¬ 
lated equipment of mankind in this part of the world 
was allowed to fall into disrepair, and this has made 
matters worse, But that will not account for the great 
change itself. For some unknown reason there are 
great cycles of variation in temperature and humidity 
in certain places. The American South-West is one of 
these, and the Near East another. Deforestatidn does 
not decrease rainfall, althoi^h trees store up moisture 
and lengthen the moist season beyond a critical point. 
There has been actually less rainfall in the Near East, 
for the Dead Sea and the Caspian are much lower now 
than they once were. 

Within historical times, however, the Near East has 
never been moist according to our ideas. It always 
has had a Mediterranean climate. Palestine has always 
been a land of cisterns- The age of oak trees in Egypt 
must have been extremely remote. Huntington thinks 
that a change of not more than two or three degrees of 
temperature has occurred. It was a little colder, and 
the rainy season was therefore a little longer; and there 
was more snow to lie upon the ground and saturate it. 

Periodical Changes 

Not only has the Near East been more moist than at 
present, but it has before been just as dry as at present, 
and even drier. Hobbs noted this fact in Upper 
Egypt. Huntii^ton found that the Jordan strands 

Pevtew. iu. 5, May. ijj?: AnnaJi 9/ Iht AtsoeiatiPH 9/ 
Ammeon Giographtrs, vil. *5 ff. 
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indicate dry periods at about 300, 600, 1200, and rSoo 
A.D., following a 3ooyear cycle, but omitting 900 and 
1500. Besides this cycle of 300 years, others of three, 
eleven, and thirty-five or thirty-six have been su^ested. 

Cause of Migration 

It has been observed in present-day Palestine that 
the nomadic border Arab tribes do not attack the 
settled population wantonly, but only when there is 
drought and consequent failure of pasturage- The 
struggle for existence among people of the steppes is a 
struggle for water and pasturage- When these decrease, 
or when the population increases, which amounts to the 
same thing, economic pressure compels movements of 
population in the direction of the most ready relief. 
Since the population steadily increases, and the moisture 
recurrently diminishes, there are both continuous and 
intermittent migrations from the steppes and deserts 
into the fertile land. Himtii^on describes the 
migration of an Arab tribe from north-western Arabia 
to Tunis, in the early seventh centiuy, a.d. They were 
driven out of their haunts by drought; and, once in 
motion, kept going until their impetus was spent, or 
until they found a place whose population they were 
strong enough to dislodge. It is significant that this 
occurred just before the great outpouring of Arabs 
which accompanied the expansion of Islam. In fact 
the irruptbn of Arabs from the Arabian peninsula, 
thoi^h set in motion by the rel^ion of the Prophet, 
was the result of a long process of gradual desiccation, 
for which there is no lack of evidence- There is every 
reason to believe that the other great migrations of 
Semites from Arabia, at approximately 3500 (Baby¬ 
lonian), 2500 (Canaanitish), and 1500 (Aramaean), b.c., 
were caused by periodic recurrence of drought; and 
that the Aryans left the steppes of Russia, and the 
Turanians the steppes of central Asia, for the same 
reason. The great migrations which took place 
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everywhere after 375 a.d. must have been caused 
by the arrival of a critical point in a progressive drying 
up of these gre&t breeding places. 

Present Curate #1 

The lands of the Old Testament lie within the region 
of winter rains. But not all of them have a dry summer 
and a wet winter. Upper Egypt has no rain at any 
time of year, because its prevailing winds come from 
across the Libyan desert, Alexandria has frequent 
rain in winter, because its winds come from across the 
sea, Cairo has one or two showers^ in mid-winter. 

In Palestine and Syria there is abundant rain from 
October till May, espedally on the western slopes and 
highlands, because here there are open coasts, exposed 
to winds that have swept the lei^h of the Mediterranean. 

The rest of the year is dry. As one goes northward the 
rainy season lengthens; but the great land masses of 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Persia, become so heated 
that these countries have a dry summer like Palestine. 

Arabia receives a little rain, mostly on the narrow western 
coastal plain, because its westerly winds are moistened , 

a little by passing over the Red Sea. 

Africa and Asia 

Geologically Africa includes that part of Asia which 
we now call Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria. It 
meets Asia along the frontier formed by the Persian 
Gulf and the mountain-walls of Persia, Kurdistan and 
Asia Minor. Arabia and the Syrian Desert are merely f 

the extension of the great deserts of northern Africa, | 

which consist of horizontal strata, broken only by | 

occasional mountain rai^s and depressions due to ! 

geological faults. Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, 
on the other hand, like central Asia, consist of deeply 
folded mountains whose valleys have gradually become 
filled with their debris. 


f 



Dr^wn fev Mr Otto B Guthe upon th« ootline m*pof Mr. Robert B. Hall, both ^ Depa^eat of 
Oeor»PV- University ol Mich^aa, eccoraiog: to Kfippen, Du KKmaia dtr Sf 4 *. 10 * 3 . PR- »*»•*• 
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Tke Fertile Crescent 

Palestine, Syria and the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates form a sort of “Fertile Crescent”* about the 
Syrian Desert, which b a limestone plateau, scantily 
and briefly covered with grass in its northern part by 
the winter rains. In a way the history of the Near 
East is a struggle between the people of the mountains 
and the people of the desert for the possession of the 
Fertile Crescent. The population, which slowly expands 
by natural increase, and periodically migrates because 
of drought, in the steppe-lands of Arabia, Russia, and 
western Asia, is drawn to this region of greater fertility. 
Aryan emigrants from Russia and Turanian emigrants 
from Asia came in through Persia. Semitic emigrants 
from Arabia entered either from the eastern end or the 
western end of the Crescent. In doii^ so they probably 
followed the “wadis," or gullies, which, when they do 
not contain water, offer the best prospect of securing 
it by dicing beneath the surface. The most con¬ 
spicuous of these are the Wadi ar-Rumma, which begins 
in the western part of Najd, and ends near the con¬ 
fluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf; and the Wsdi Sirhln, which extends 
from the Jauf into the HaurSn district of the East 
Jordan country, feoth of these are still used for 
caravan routes from the great central h^hland of Najd, 
the true home of all Northern Semites. 

Eoypt 

In remote times the waters of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
seeking lower levels, found a tortuous path along the 
Ubyan plateau northward, and emptied at last into 
the Mediterranean at a point near ancient Memphis or 
modem Cairo. It wore its bed deeper and deeper, 
reaching sea level as far up-stream as the Second 
Cataract, in Nubia. The valley of this river, the Nile, 
was a peculiarly happy place for human habitation. 

* A cgov«ajeQt term of recent uocertAui oHgta, 
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It presented a long narrow strip of very fertile land, 
continually enriched by alluvial soil, and copiously 
watered from the unfailing sources of the Abyssinian 
h^hlands. Being practically rainless, it enjoyed sun¬ 
shine aU the year round. The same river forded 
ready means of communication from one end of the 
country to the other. On both sides it was guarded 
by deserts. Here there came into being a race, of 
Hamitic origin, remotely and intimately mixed with 
another element which we cannot doubt was 
Like all Hamitic peoples around the eastern “horn’' 
of Africa, they were a variety distinct from the Libyan 
or Berber type of north-western Africa. This was 
Egypt proper, and these were Egyptians in the oldest 
sense of the term. 

The Delta 

In the course of time the Nile bad built up a delta* 
like that of the Tigris and Euphrates and the Mississippi. 
From the point near Memphis, where the river had 
poured from a notch of the plateau, into the sea, the 
river-silt formed a low-lying swampy country, tray^ed 
by a network of sli^g:ish streams. This may still have 
been its condition in the time of Menes (c. 3300 B.C.); 
but it was inhabited by Libyans, superior to the people 
of the valley, Egyptian civilisation resulted from the 
fruitful union of ‘'Upper Egypt," the valley, and 
"Lower Egypt," the Delta. 

The Egyptian religion presents an aspect of hetero¬ 
geneous, undigested conceptions. In some cases two or 
three distinct strains are discernable. This may 
indicate different radal elements in the people. 


Egymiak Clihate 

Egypt is intolerant of foreign plants and animals. 
The common deciduous trees and the European races, 
do not flourish there. Northern races suffer most; 

* First uwC oi the Kile Delta. 
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but it is a question whether even the Greeks can maintain 
themselves, except perhaps in Alexandria, on the coast. 
One sees no indication nowada3rs of any Greek strain 
in the peasantry; although the papyri indicate that the 
Greek l^r^uage was in general use from about 300 b.c. 
to 300 A.D. throughout Egypt. 

Oases 

A chain of remarkable oases is found in the Libyan 
desert, west of the valley of the Nile, and roughly 
parallel to it. As Hobbs^ has shown, they are caused 
by the action of wind-blown sand upon a geological 
fault. The deeper, water-bearing strata are thus 
exposed, or brought within the reach of boring operations, 
which seem to have been practiced from early times. 
The mokt famous are Siwa and Kharja, both of which 
lie upon the caravan route which leads toward the 
west, and are historically a part of Egypt. 

Somewhat different is the Urge depression to the 
west of the Nile, not far south of Cairo, which is watered 
by an overflow of the river that reaches it by a narrow 
channel through the desert. It is called in Arabic 
al-Fayyflm (Egyptian: Pi-Y 5 m, “The Sea’*) because 
of the important lake in its centre. Within his¬ 
torical times the lakft has grown steadily smaller; and 
the ancient island of the crocodile cult, Soknopaiou 
Nesos, now lies some two and a quarter miles inland, 
buried in desert sands. The FayyQm has jdelded a 
great quantity of Greek papyri- In the Coptic period 
it cultivated for a time its own dialect of that langu^e. 

In the Libyan Desert, west of the Delta, lies the 
Natron Valley, famous in the history of monasticism. 
It is a region of salty lakes, the remains perhaps of an 
andent arm of the sea. 

Libya and Nvbia 

Although there were caravan routes via the oases, 
E^ypt was never entered by invaders except from the 
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northern or southern end of the valley of the Nile. In 
the north the Libyan tribesmen filtered into the army 
as mercenaries; and reached the throne in the Twenty- 
Second Dynasty. 

Its greatest d a nger in the south was the ^ushitic- 
Hamitic people who centre in the “horn'' of eastern 
Africa. The Twenty-Fifth Dynasty was “Ethiopian/’ 
probably of this stock from which the valley Egyptians 
themselves were derived. 


Sinai 

From the north through Sinai came also Asiatic 
invaders; sometimes from Palestine and Syria, by the 
route along the shore of the Mediterranean; and some¬ 
times from Arabia, probably by the route that joins the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba with the head of the Gulf 
of Suez. The former communicates with the western 
end of the Fertile Crescent, and so also with northern 
Arabia. The latter passes along the coastal plain of 
the HejSz into South Arabia. 

The Sinaitic peninsula is a desert, rising in mountains 
toward the south. Here the Egyptians discovered and 
mined copper, so necessary to their arts and crafts. 
Somewhere in this region is the holy mountain, con¬ 
nected with the primitive cult 6f Yahweh and the 
Mosaic dispensation. There are several fertile and 
well-watered ^dis which afford facilities for the resting 
of caravans and the transfer of goods. A considerable 
number of Hebrews traversed Sinw in the course of 
their slow migration from the Nile Delta to Palestine, 
and must therefore have found sustenance. The 
peninsula has never been the seat of any dvilisation. 

Arabia 

Arabia is a land of great importance to the history 
of the Near East and of the world, although that im¬ 
portance is indirect. It does not possess the economic 
resources necessary ever to have made it the actual 
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seat of great imperial power. But it is the breedii^ 
ground of virile peoples who established political power 
in adjoining lands; and it produced the ideas and the 
oi^nisation which made the Islamic world. 

Very Jit tie is knovm of the history of Arabia, or even 
of its present condition; although it is larger than India, 
and lies midway between Europe, Asia and Africa, 
surrounded by the great trade routes of ancient and 
modern times. The reason for this is its peculiar in¬ 
accessibility. Its northern desert, the NefQd, is difficult 
for Europeans to traverse; its southern desert, the 
Ruba* al-Khali, is hardly accessible even to Arabs. 

Its Dryness 

Arabia has no rivers, and hardly any rainfall; and 
yet it supports a vigorous and prolific population. 
The effect of its rigorous conditions of life is to produce, 
by natural selection, a race whose powers of endurance 
are unequalled even by those of Iranian and Turanian 
nomads, who are bred by similar conditions. The 
basis of this selection is the extreme dryness of the 
Arabian peninsula, its prevailing west winds bring 
some moisture to the coastal plain along the Red Sea, 
and even to the top of the plateau. Oman, in the east, 
also has some rain. ^But still Arabia is one of the driest 
countries in the world. How then is any human life 
possible? 

Oases 

An examination of Hogarth's map’ shows a laige 
number of widely scattered fertile spots, or oases, and 
extensive fertile tracts. The oases, in conjunction with 
the v^dis or gullies, in the bottoms of which water 
can always be found by digging, make possible the 
great caravan routes. Arabia is one great limestone 
plateau, tilted up on its south-west, along the Red Sea 
coast, and sloping therefore toward the north-east. 

* P^futrofion ef Arabia, 1905. 
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The waters beneath it apparently do not issue forth 
until th^ have reached the eastern coast. 


Routes 

Of the many routes through the peninsula, the most 
important are: i. From Basra in Transjordania to 
Ha’il in Najd by way of the Jauf. It connected the 
western end of the FertiJe Crescent with the centre of 
North Arabian culture- 2. From Damascus in Syria 
to San'a in Yemen by way of Medinah and Mecca. It 
connected the western end of the Fertile Crescent with 
the centre of South Arabian culture. 3. From Basra 
in Mesopotamia to San'a in Yemen by way of Boreida 
in Najd (and Mecca?). It connected the eastern end 
of the Fertile Crescent with both the North Arabian 
and the South Arabian cultural centres. The first 
and third of these follow in part the great v^dis, Sirhan 
and ar-Rumma, and probably are the routes mainly 
pursued by the great Semitic mirations into the 
Fertile Crescent. The second of them is the trade- 
route between India and the West aloi^ which came 
the reports of fabulous wealth in South Arabia. It 
has been the main highway of Arabia since the 
appearance of Islam. 

Migration occurred by another path also. Perhaps 
at about the beginnii^ of the Christian era the present 
Semitic population of Abyssinia crossed over to Africa 
from South Arabia by way of the straits of Bab 
al-Mandeb. 


Yemek and Najd 

The land of greatest fertility or moisture lies in the 
south (Yemen) of the peninsula. It has produced and 
sustained civilisations for long periods. Probably all 
the Semitic languages which have the so-called '‘broken 
plurals" (Arabic, South Arabian and Abyssinian groups) 
were developed here. Less fertile or moist was the 
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central highland (Najd). It is the rallying point of the 
North-Semitic nomads. Probably all the Semitic lan¬ 
guages which lack the broken plurals (Akkadian, 
Canaanitish, and Aramaic groups) were developed here. 
After Aramaean migration (c. 1500 b.c.) Najd 
seems to have become occupied by people who spoke 
the type of Semitic native to the south, because then 
no more Semitic languages of the old Northern type 
came out of Arabia. 

It is necessary to suppose that the Semites in Arabia 
were divided into two comrauniti« for a very long 
period; and that North-Semltic languages, which do not 
have the broken plural, sprai^ from a different ancestor 
than the South-Semitic languages, in which the broken 
plural is an essential feature. The most probable 
places for these two communities are Najd and Yemen. 


Racial Puritv 

Arabia is so uninviting a place, compared with 
neighbouring lands, that it has never suffered much 
invasion. Its population, on the contrary, as we have 
seen, has constantly flowed outward from it. One 
mig ht, fairly assum^ therefore, that the Arabs are a 
pure or homogeneous race. Tliis would be far more 
true of the Arabs of Najd than the people of the Hej&z, 
Yemen and Hadhramaut, and Oman, who came more 
in contact with the outside world because they occupied 
the borders of the peninsula. The Hejat is traversed 
by a great highway of trade. Oman is in contact with 
India and Persia. Yemen and Hadhramaut stand in 
very dose relation to the adjacent Cushitic lands of 
Africa and their people show a physical relationship 
to the Semitic-Hamitic peoples of Abyssinia. There 
was a great deal of passing back and forth. The 
Semitic blood in Abyssinia came originally from some 
part of South Arabia, and the Abyssinians later returned 
to that country as colonists. 
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Invaders 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria (b,c. 68 i-6d8), relates 
that Sennacherib (704—681), his father, had conquered 
" Adumu, a fortification of Aribi,” and that he increased 
the tribute which they had to pay. In the tl^d year 
of his reign, with the help of the kings of Aribi, he 
penetrated to the land of Magan.® '‘Aribi" refers to a 
people in the north-west of Arabia, and is not improbably 
identical with “Arab." “Magan" refers to a remote 
part of Arabia, and strongly suggests "Ma'an" an 
ancient kingdom in Yemen, The terrible Assyrian, 
who usually "climbed difficult mountains like a wild 
ox," was so subdued by the fearful privations of his 
march through Arabia that he saw "two-headed 
serpents" and animals that "flapped thdr wings." 
His Assyrian god revived the remnant of his droopii^ 
anny, and he returned to Assyria in a manner which he 
does not chronicle. 

Caesar Augustus in the year b.c. 24 sent the Roman 
general and Praefect of Egypt, Aelius Callus, into 
South Arabia with orders to effect relations with 
"Arabia Felix" by treaty or conquest. It was supposed 
to be a land of great wealth because it supplied Rome 
with articles of luxury, such as fiankincense, cassia, 
myrrh, topaz, and pearls. Thes^ articles, of course, 
though of great value when brought in small quantities 
to Rome, were of little value in the land of their origin, 
and in any case could not be eaten nor dtnjnk. Strabo,* 
a friend of the general, gives an account of the desert 
terrors, heat, thirst, disease, and treachery of "Happy 
Arabia." It lacked even the me^e necessities of a 
hardened Roman soldier. It was invincible because 
of its incredible poverty, wildness, guile, and treachery. 
He took a number of miserable towns with his ten 

* Prism A. Cot II, 111 ; K. 30SS, S. 4037; foUowlfia WiAckler. KtiUn’ 
schri/tiickti TixAttch gum AlUn Tuiavmtl, 1903, pp, 30, 53; 
(Zimmertt-^fiCklet), Vif KgiHiuehnflgn und iss AUe Tesktmsni. jrd eds.. 
pp. 89-90. 
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thousand mtn; but ho could not take Ma’rib» his first 
fortified city, because his men had no water to drink; 
SO he retired with great losses, in disorder and disgust. 

The Abyssmians, from the second to the sixth 
century, succeeded in taking and holdii^ parts of 
South /Arabia. The Turks, though good soldiers and 
themselves Muslims, were never able to assert effec¬ 
tively their authority beyond a few garrisons. 

Settle© Life 

Arabia is not entirely a land of nomads. Wherever 
there is enough moisture the year round to support a 
settled population, there agriculture is practised and 
towns grow up. The business of the towns is trade 
and the accommodation of caravans, The latter 
includes* the exaction of tolls and considerations for 
“protection,” which often means merely immunity 
from further molestation. 

Southern Arabia is more moist and fertile than any 
other part, and therefore developed considerable civil¬ 
isation, The beginnings of it are known only through 
references in the cuneiform literature. For the Hebrews 
Ma'an, Saba, and Hadhramaut were remote places of 
fabulous wealth: “The of Sheba and Seba shall 

offer gifts,” “And to^him shall be given of the gold of 
Sheba,” “And they shall sell them to the men of Sheba, 
to a nation far off.”“ South Arabia was known to the 
Judaeans only through its commercial outposts and 
representatives in north-west Arabia, and the articles 
of luxury broi^ht north along the HejSz trade-route. 
Much of the merchandise came from India; and when, 
in the first two centuries of our era, the trade of India 
was diverted to the Red Sea route, South Arabian 
prosperity vanished, its in^ation works fell into decay, 
and its people m^rated northward, in some cases 
becoming nomads. A great many South-Arabian 
LDScriptioDS have been found and deciphered; but, 

PsiOio IxziL 10, 15; Joel lii. 8. 
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unfortunately, they tell us little of the character or 
chronold^ of that interesting civilisation. 

The caravan stations along the trade route through 
the Hejar did not share mudk in the culture of South 
Arabia. The settlements in Najd must have eadsted 
in very early times, but nothing came of tfiem. In 
the period just before Islam shepherds scratched their 
trivial and ribald graffiti in a South Arabian character 
as they wandered among the black lava blocks of the 
Syrian Desert. The old pagan poetpr that has come 
down to us in Arabic tells us very Httle of the life of 
the northern Arabs before Islam. 

The Syrian Desert 

The Syrian Desert is a continuation of the NefDd, 
and therefore a part of Arabia rather than df Syria. 
It has always been occupied by nomadic (bedawi) 
Arabs, from Najd or even Yemen. On its borders 
is the Fertile Crescent. At ordinary times the nomads 
wander about in search of pasturage, and contend 
among themselves for the possession of their ranges and 
wells, raiding each other and the border as occasion 
pennits. As the population increases, a period of 
drought, or severe snow storms, will move them to 
attack Ae settled (hadari) peopl^f the border. Thus 
individuab or groups settle down, at first tentatively, 
then permanently, along the border lands, as they may 
be observed to be doing at present in southern Palestine. 
The shores of the Fertile Crescent are repeatedly and 
continually washed by waves of bedawi miration. At 
times they have been inundated, 

None of the great powers that have occupied the 
borders of the Syrian Desert have been able to defend 
them effectively against the nomads, except by en¬ 
listing for a time the aid of some border 

Syria an© Palestine 

In its most ancient sense, “SynA" (Suri) meant all 
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the lands “between the two rivers” Tigris and Euphrates, 
from the borders of Babylonia in the south to the moun¬ 
tains of Annema and Anatolia in the north- These 
lands were at about 1500 B.c. overrun by Aramaic- 
spealdng» Semitic nomads, who at first gave it their 
name, "Aram,” but later were called, after its name, 
“Syrians.” The northern part was comparatively 
fertile, but “Mesopotamia” was of little value. 

Later the term “Syria” was applied to “ Codo-Syria, ” 
the rich valley between the two Lebanons, and then to 
the western slopes of the Lebanon, the old Phoenicia. 
Finally these lands came to usurp the name entirely. 

Syria is sometimes made to include its southern 
extension, Palestine- Together they form the western 
end of jthe Fertile Crescent. Palestine is small and 
rocky. Syria has good land, though not very extensive, 
along the coast and in the valley. In the north it runs 
oH into steppes. 

Taking “Syria” in its later sense, and including 
Palestine for the present, one may say of the whole that 
its outstandii^ feature is its broken surface. It is 
geologicaDy young: East of the Jordan are lava-fields, 
and near the Dead Sea are sulphur deposits. Although 
the bee-line distances^.are small, in practice it is difficult 
to get about in the country. North and south runs the 
Great Qeft. It begins, in the north, as Coelo-Syria, 
continues, after an interruption, as the Jordan valley, 
and becomes finally, in the south, the shallow Wadi 
Araba and the deep Gulf of Akaba. The average 
he^ht of the Lebanon is over 6000 feet, and Mount 
Hermon rises to 9383 feet, above sea level. The Jordan 
valley for most of its course is below sea level, and 
reaches at least a depth of 1392 feet at the Dead Sea. 
The western side of the Great Cleft (aJ-Ghor) rises to 
some 3000 feet, and then descends by terraces to the 
sea. The eastern side, Transjordania, begins more 
abruptly at about the same he^ht, and is continued as 
the Syrian Desert. Syria proper has two rivers, the 
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OroDtes and Leontes, which empty into the sea, but are 
unnav^able- The streams of the Antilebanon all dis¬ 
charge into inland lakes and lose their waters by evapora¬ 
tion. In Palestine the only river of any siie is the 
J ordan, which flows through the Great Cleft to f,he Dead 
Sea. The other so-called rivers hardly deserve the 
name, as they are little better than wSdis, filled at one 
time with tumblii^ waters, and at other times quite 
empty. None of them facilitate communication and 
transportation. Everywhere the country is cut and 
seamed with ridges and gxillies. 

S5Tia has a number of natural harbours, the most 
important in andcnt times being the Phoenician cities 
of Tyre and Sidon, and in modem times, Beirout. 
Palestine has only Jaffa, a very poor place to land, in 
any weather, because of its rocky and tempestuous 
approach. Haifa seems to have been of little im¬ 
portance, probably because of its shallowness. 

Syria is much more fertile and well watered than 
Palestine, The western slopes of the Lebanon, the 
valley of Coelo-S3Tian, except toward the north where 
it runs off into steppes, the beautiful Damascene oasis 
on the edge of the Syrian Desert, fed by the icy waters 
of the Barada i Palestine has nothing to compare with 
these. Of the Holy Land, the coSstal plain is nowhere 
very wide, and always subject to invasions of sand from 
the sea. The Plain of Esdraelon is now rather swampy. 
The best part is still the Haur^n in Transjordania, 
and the region around Samaria. A great deal of 
Palestine consists of limestone hills, covered with grass 
and wild flowers in the spring time, but otherwise 
unproductive and unattractive. The trees have dis¬ 
appeared, and the soil has slipped down into the valle}^. 
The abundant rains of winter hasten down the wSdis 
to the sea and the Jordan. 

In prehistoric times Palestine was visited or in¬ 
habited by a people who built dolmens, cromlechs, and 
menhirs, like those which are found in the British Isles 
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and France, and along the northern coast of Africa. 
Palestine was probably influenced by the "cultural 
drift," if not actually by the blood, of those remote 
wanderers and traders whom we connect with the 
Hamite^ and Iberians, and the oldest stratum of 
people in the British Isles. At about 2500 Semitic 
immigrants came from Arabia, and settled in the 
lowlands, where they became known as Canaanites or 
"Lowlanders." Their brethren who settled on the 
coast from Carmel northward became the Phoenicians, 
and other related groups, the Moabites and Ammonites. 
"Amorite" may have been a general term applied to 
them all, The Semitic immigration of about 1500 b-c- 
brought the Aramaeans or Syrians into Coelo-Syria, 
and the Israelites into Palestine. At about the same 
time th^ Philistines, fleeing from Crete, took possession 
of the southern coast, as far north as Jaffa, or even Dor. 
A comparatively feeble Semitic migrati9n of about 
500 B.c. brought Nabataeans into Edom, and pushed 
its old population up into southern Palestine- It is 
useless to try to enumerate the possible sources of 
rada] admixture in Palestine, for it has always been a 
land of turmoil. Hittites, Kuthites, Babylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, Arabs, Mongols, Franks; all of these 
have doubtless left their mark upon the popiiJation. 

Babylonia and Assyria 

The Tigris and Euphrates rise in the highlands of 
Armenia and Kurdistan, flow in a south-easterly 
direction until they mingle in the Shatt al-Arab, and 
empty at last into the Persian Gulf. Near ancient 
Babylon, or modern Bagdad, the two rivers approach 
one another, thus forming two large areas: an upper, 
Mesopotamia, and a lower, Babylonia- East of the 
Tigris in its upper courses lay Assyria. These three 
areas combined form a great part of the Fertile Crescent, 
though Mesopotamia and Assyria are far fr-om fruitful 
now. In earliest Babylonian times the two rivers 
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emptied separately into the Persian Gulf at the andent 
dty of Eridu. As the site of this city is now far inland, 
and as there are no old Babylonian settlements below it, 
we must conclude that the rivers have greatly altered 
their courses, and that the Gulf has receded as the 
alluvial plain at their mouth has advanced. Tne whole 
of Babylonia indeed is an alluvial plain, the product of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, just as the Delta is the gift 
of the Nile. Like the Delta, Babylonia was crossed and 
re-crossed by a network of streamlets. These were in 
antiquity supplemented by canals which distributed 
the water so as to make a very large region habitable, 
in spite of the floods of springtime, and the drought of 
the rest of the year. The canals are now all but ob¬ 
literated, and the land is now either desert, steppe, or 
svs'amp. 

Sumer and Akkad . 

In earliest times Babylonia was called Shinar, and 
was divided into two parts r a southern, Sumer, and a 
northern, Akkad. Mesopotamia proper was ‘'Syria" 
(Suri), as we have seen, From Greek times onward 
the name "Mesopotamia” has been applied to all the 
region "between the Rivers.” 

• 

Persia 

Persia b, next to Arabia, the laigest of Near-Eastern 
countries. It is part of the great south-west Asiatic 
plateau, made up of deeply-folded mountain ranges, 
whose valleys have become filled with debris. Along 
its northern border and in its west-central portion lie 
mountain chains over 10,000 feet high. None of it is 
well watered except the northern slope of the Elburz 
range. Most of the population at present is to be found 
in the north-west and west- The eastern desert is in¬ 
habited by nomads. The central part is so estremely 
dry as to be uninhabitable. Persia has a long, dry 
summer, and not very much rain even in winter and 
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early spring. Its besetting evil and great selective 
natural force is drought- In its manner of life it re¬ 
sembles Arabia and the S3n*ian Desert, although its 
people belong to a different human family. 

In its present condition at least, Persia is not a land 
to attract migrations. When, at different times, Aryan 
or Turanian hordes moved into it from the north-east, 
they could hardly have been attracted by fertility or 
moisture superior to that of the northern steppes. They 
must have been set in motion by drought and over¬ 
population, and so moved onward without purpose. 
In this respect they differed from the Semitic nomads 
who from time to time invaded the Fertile Crescent 
from Arabia; for here there must always have been the 
report of better conditions in a land *'flowing with milk 
and honey." It was always through Persia that 
Aryans and Turanians came to the Fertile Crescent: 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, and somerimes 
the two joined in loose confederation. 

Armenia 

Armenia lies to the north-west of Persia and is a 
part of the same highland region. Its surface is very 
uregular, and broken by mountains and depressions- 
Ararat, some ty.ooe feet above sea level, is one of the 
highest peaks in western Asia. The depressions are 
from one to two thousand feet below the general level, 
and are occupied by lakes, such as Van, Urmia and 
Gokcha. About the lakes the soil is fertile and watered 
by mountain streams, but in the highlands agriculture 
is impossible, and life becomes nomadic. The difficulty 
of communications is in strikij^ contrast to Egypt and 
Babylonia, or even Arabia and Persia, and the popula¬ 
tion tends to remain or become diverse rather than 
homogeneous. 

To the north of Armenia stands the impenetrable 
wall of the Caucasus mountains. The Aryan nomads, 
who were bred in the adjacent part of southern Russia, 
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were therefore effectively cut off from the south by the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea. When 
they entered Persia, it was by a route east of the 
Caspian; and when they entered Asia Minor and Armenia, 
it must have been by a route west of the Black Sea. 
The modem Armenians probably got their physical 
appearance from the ancient “Alpine'* race, earliest 
inhabitants of this region, and their language from 
Aryans who came in through Asia Minor. 

Asu Minor 

Asia Minor (Anatolia) is similar in formation to 
Persia and Armenia, but not so high nor so broken. 
It is a table-land, with mountain ranges on the north 
and south, a low coastal plain, and long valleys running 
east and west. The western coast alone is deeply 
indented and full of harbours, from which lines of 
travel extend up the valleys to the highlands. The low 
coast plain naturally attracted seafaring people. Those 
who settled on the west coast could easily approach the 
central plateau by following the valleys. Approach 
was also easy from the direction of Armenia. But 
Asia Minor was well protected from disturbances arising 
in the Fertile Crescent or lands still further southward, 
by the Taurus range. Islam was brought to it by the 
Turks, from a partly Arabised Persia, and not by the 
Arabs themselves. The Hittites of history represent 
an “Alpine" white race, closely alhed to the same 
element in the Armenians, and either autochthonous 
or derived from Armenia, organized into a political 
confederacy by Aryans who came in along the valleys 
from the west of Asia Minor. 

At the present time the central part of Asia Minor 
is dry, and much of it is given over to nomadic life. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Ethnology 

OtD Testament 

Down to the Persian period the only lands at all well 
Jcnown to the writers of the Old Testament were the 
Delta and the valley of the Nile as far as Assuan, Sinai, 
and the Fertile Crescent. Lands and peoples beyond 
these limits were mentioned, but they were afar off 
and little known, Within this familiar region the most 
importaflt peoples were Semitic and Hamitic. 

In the oldest Biblical reference to ethnolc^, the 
blessing and curse of Genesis is. 25-27, written probably 
in the second millennium b.c., there are oiUy three 
peoples: (1) Shem, or the supposed descendants of a 
man of that name, meaning Israel. (2) Canaan, or 
the old inhabitants of Syria and Palestine. (3) Japheth, 
or invadii^ northern people.^ The three are “ brethren/’ 
in the sense that they are all of the human family, The 
Israelites have conquered, or hope to conquer, the 
Canaanites; and they regard the northern people as 
friends. In the prose passage (ix. j 8) in which these 
verses were incorporated we are Cold that Canaan is 
the son of Ham, and that Shem, Ham and Japheth are 
sons of Noah- There may have been much more folk- 
lore information in the mind of these old writers; but 
the scheme as it stands really accounts for only Israel, 
its enemies, and its friends. 

About the seventh or eighth century b-c- the account 
in Genesis x. was written, from which the modem 
terms Semitic” {through the Latin of the Vacate) 
and “Hamitic” are taken, In general it places Ar3^ns 
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to the north and Hamites to the south of Israel, which is 
quite correct. It must have been based, however, 
upon some primitive comparative philology, for Joktan, 
Hazarmaveth (Hadhramaut), and Sheba are rightly 
assigned to the Semitic group, people related to Israel, 
although they lived in extreme southern Arabia. 
Political relations and national prejudice play some 
part; for Canaan, Nimrod (Assyria), and Miaralm 
(^ypt), national enemies, are all made the children 
of Ham, although the Canaanites and Assyrians were 
Semitic. Also there is some contradiction, for Assyria 
(Asshur) and Sheba appear both as Hamitic and 
Semitic. The most striking defect is the lazy metonomy 
by which names of peoples, countries, cities, and 
imaginary ancestors are used indiscriminately. Nations 
are supposed to consist of tribes and families which are 
descended from one ultimate common ancestor. These 
ancestors can be placed in a family tree at the head of 
which is Adam, “Man.'* It is a habit still among 
Arabs to regard adopted and allied people as blood 
brethren. But we know that neither mankind nor any 
group of men descended from an individlual. Finally, 
this genealogy covers the Near East only, and takes no 
account of the vast areas of the world beyond, at that 
time certainly inhabited. 

Classification of Races 

No satisfactory basis for the classllication of races has 
yet been found. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
groups of men are related to one another in three ways : 
in body, culture, and language; and that classification 
in one way does not necessarily coincide with classi* 
fication in the others. 

Language 

Language is an almost inseparable part of culture, 
and both of these tend to be retained and handed down 
in a group of people who are physically related; but 
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the group may change its manner of Hvii^ and its 
speech without a corresponding physical change, as the 
Negroes in the United States have done, or the Jews 
throughout the world. A group may migrate into 
anotherj:ultural and linguistic area, or be invaded by 
people of alien speech and culture, or be influenced 
through less intimate contact, especially by a superior 
culture or an enterprising religious propaganda. Of 
the early distinct human varieties which we assume, 
none are to be found even at the dawn of history, 
Man b already very old. Hb repeated migrations over 
vast distances are no longer to be traced. All com¬ 
munities, wherever found, consbt of people thrown 
together in one place, blended by association and 
selectively shaped by environment. The people need 
not be df one origin. Frequently they are as varied as 
the people of the United States. But if left alone for 
a sufficient time the racial strains are blended into a 
umforra type, and culture and speech become one, 
dbtinct and authoritative. 

On the other hand in the long run a change in culture 
and speech does entail some change in blood. It is 
believed by many that there are few if any Negroes in 
the United States without White admixture, in spite of 
laws forbidding iirter-maiTiage, and the most pro¬ 
nounced and ^ective social pressure upon all who 
attempt social intercourse. Ihe Whites do not yet 
associate with Negroes, but they become parents of 
"Negro'* children. In the course of time the Negro, 
who now b Anglo-American in speech and culture, 
will be more and more Ai^Io-American in blood. The 
Jews throughout the world partake strikii^Iy of the 
characteristics of their Geiitile neighbours. Tbb b 
due partly to the local manner of life, and to the un¬ 
conscious selection of mates in accordance with Gentile 
Standards of beauty and desirability; but there must be 
a great deal of mixture of blood, especially in times of 
dbtress and dborder. Physical assimilation lags far 
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behind cultural and assimilation; but it is 

always in prt^ess. 

Genesis x. 5, 20, 31, mentions Iangiiag;e as one of the 
distinguisbii^ marks of peoples, and the story of the 
Tower of Babel, in Genesis xi., goes further and supposes 
that the original reason for racial divisions was a sudden 
confusion of tongues: quite in contradiction of the 
theory of descent from separate ancestors, to be found 
in G^esis x. For primitive and naive people speech 
undoubtedly is the most noticeable difference between 
“lis*' and “them," because it is the most effective bridge 
or barrier to social intercourse. Greeks could get 
nothing out of their “Barbarian" ne^hbours but 
“bar-bar-bar," and the Arabs had a similar experience 
with the "Berbers" of Libya. 

Unless the resemblance is very great it may escape 
notice entirely. A Dutch peasant would probably 
observe familiar features in German, but certainly not 
in French or Russian. Individuals of one Aryan group 
are not aware of kinship with another. The Semitic 
tongues happen to be very closely related—almost 
as dosely as the different Romance languages—but the 
writers of Genesis x., for instance, were not in a position 
to compare the languages of the Near East outside the 
Semitic group, Often speculation is'guided by dogmatic 
considerations, as when it is supposed that Hebrew 
was the original language of mankind. Or it is super¬ 
ficial and unmethodical, as when "obey" is derived from 
Hebrew "Obed," “Potomac" from Greek “potamos," 
or “chauffeur" from Hebrew “shofar." Such anti¬ 
quarian speculation brought down upon itself much 
well-deserved criticism, At length it was learned that 
languages may be safely compared only by emplo5rmg 
a definite method and by postulating certain laws. 
Vocabulary may not be compared without reference 
to principles of sound change. Morphological or struc¬ 
tural resemblances are far more important than vocabu- 
laiy. Franz Bopp in the middle of the nineteenth 
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century founded the comparative grammar of the 
Aryan languages. His studies appealed to the popular 
imagination of a wide circle of "Aryans," and gave 
rise to erroneous notions about lar^age, especially the 
confusion of language with culture and race. But 
they lea to better comparative study of the Semitic 
languages, which had its roots back in the seventeenth 
century, and of the Turanian and other groups. 

Culture 

What has been said of language also holds of culture 
and civilisation, for language is only one of the social 
institutions, and a part of the mores. But even here 
a distinction can be made. It is possible for people 
to use certain weapons or eat a certain staple food and 
yet be different speech. The use of bronze or iron 
spread regardless of toi^e or race. The Japanese 
share the Chinese culture, but have an entirely unre¬ 
lated language. This influence has been appropriately 
called "cultural drift." 

Race 

What we really mean, when we ask for the racial 
relationship of a group, is its physical relationship. 
Even when we are discussing language or culture we 
have this idea in tht back of our minds. It is the 
thing we are most interested in: either because we think 
that "blood will tell," or because we feel an enormously 
enlarged family pride, or weakness for genealogies. 

The first stage in physical ethnology is the observa¬ 
tion of general resemblances. It is quite easy to have 
intuitive impressions about people, and very difficult 
even for trained ethnologists to say just what the 
reasons are for their judgments. Pol3mesians are said 
to possess White blood because of their regularity of 
feature, and probably the impression is correct; but this 
is far from beii^ the exact thing which a botanist does 
when he dissects a flower or plant and assigns it to its 
place in his system. It is very much like describing 
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and relating different kinds of dogs; and for much Che 
same reason, for the races of men are, like the breeds of 
dogs, only varieties of one great species. 

A race should be defined in terms of physical character^ 
is tics. Among the many physical characCei^stiGS of 
individuals, certain ones should be chosen as con* 
veniently distinguishing groups from one another. 
But which ones shall be chosen, and how many shall 
be taken at once, has not yet been decided. The 
problem is to make such groups as can be arranged in 
a system which is not self-contradictory nor historically 
inconceivable. There appear indeed Co be three funda¬ 
mental varieties of mankind, White, Yellow and Black, 
and this coloration of the skin refuses to be permanently 
affected now by climate, whatever climate may have had 
to do with it in some former age of great variability. 
The White has mostly wavy hair, the Yellow straight 
hair, and the Black woolly hair; but there are e?ccepCions 
in each case, unless we shift our ground and begin to 
invoke other considerations. The White race includes 
both short-headed and long-headed strains, which 
would otherwise be very conveniently assigned to the 
Yellow and Black, respectively. The tallest of men 
are probably the Hima in East Africa; but the next 
tallest are found in Scotland or amor^ the Scandinavians 
of Minnesota. It is plain that no classification can be 
made upon the basis of one characteristic; and yet no 
two sets of characteristics can be made perfectly parallel. 
In the end then one must retain the categories, White, 
Yellow and Black, and undei^tand them to include other 
than skin-colour characteristics. 

The fact is that the observable varieties of mankind 
are too closely related to furnish the distii^uishing 
characteristics of species. Whatever distinct varieties 
there may once have been, we now have or^ly admixtures 
and mixtures. There was a long and complex history 
of which we know nothing. We cannot even be assured 
that only three ordinal varieties are involved. There 
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may have been intermediate or undifferentiated ones. 
The Bushmen of South Africa have extremely fine 
wooUy hair, so sparse that it appears to grow in' 'pepper¬ 
corns'*; but they are more ydlow than black. Have 
they anything at all to do with the true Negro? The 
Dravidia!is of India are almost black, but they have 
abundant wavy hair; the Papuans are very black, but 
they have abundant woolly hair on both head and face, 
and convex noses. Are these specialised forms, or 
mixtures, or independently evolved races of black skin? 

Anthropolooical Accouht op Man 
Study of existing glaciers led to recognition of glacial 
remains in places where these ice rivers cannot now 
maintain themselves because of the low latitude and 
altitude.' In former times glaciers extended much 
nearer the equator than at present. At those times the 
Northern Hemisphere at least, and perhaps the Southern 
Hemisphere, were much colder, Such living things 
as were able to move, and were not cut off by the seas, 
must have migrated toward the equator; the rest either 
perished or adapted themselves to the new conditions. 
The ice advanced and retreated four times. In the 
warmer periods man must have enjoyed easier conditions 
of life and more leisure for activities not absolutely 
requisite to survival. In the colder periods he must 
have developed stamina, intelligence, and resourceful¬ 
ness in the stru^le for life. Ihe sea was not always 
at its present height. When it advanced his com¬ 
munications were cut off, and he became specialised by 
in-breedir^, and by peculiar habits of life and social 
ideals which affected mating. When it receded he 
undertook great migrations, and mingled his blood with 
that of peoples whom he met on the way, and with whom 
he settled. Thus there came about strongly marked 
varieties, and also innumerable kinds and degrees of 
mixture. Perhaps we can discern, beneath the crossing 
and re-crossing, a variety of man associated even to this 
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day chiefly with each of the great Old World continental 
areas. It may well be that in some part of Europe 
there developed a race with less deeply coloured skin, 
hair and eyes; in Asia another race, with darker skin, 
umformly black and perfectly straight hair, dark eyes, 
and a peculiar formation of the eye-lids; and^n Africa 
(with some relation to Melanesia?) a third race, with 
extremely dark skin, and black woolly hair. All other 
T&<X£ may conceivably be derived from these- Perhaps 
the Melanesians are a branch of the same race as the 
African Black, the Polynesians derived distantly from 
the White, the Amerinds (American Indians) distantly 
from the Yellow, and the Malays from a remote 
amalgamation of the White and Yellow, 

The ultimate origin of man lies far back of tlie time 
of his specialisations and migrations. On ther whole it 
appears most likely that he first appeared somewhere 
in Asia. Two distinct species are known to have existed 
for a time, homo neanderthaiensis, of inferior intelligence 
and dexterity, and homo sapiens, from which all existing 
men have come. There may have been other species. 
The Neanderthal man is believed to have been lost in 
the struggle for existence, and not to have been absorbed. 

Geologists suppose fouri* chief glaciations in Europe, 
followed by warm periods, the last of which is our present 
age. Stone implements made by striking off chips 
appear in the third glaciation and the ensuing warm 
period. During the fourth glaciation tools and weapons 
were made by pressure-chipping, and animals were 
painted upon the ceilings of caves, With the beginnii^ 
of the fourth warm interval, the geological age in which 
we now live, some 8000 or 10,000 years b.c., comes the 
last of the prehistoric periods, extending down to the 
beginning of written records, at about 3000 B-C- The 
whole period covered by this pre-history may be not 
less than 50,000 years. 

u niinor adv&BCM oi Im are ryognwi by ecma geolo^ts ifi encb 
« 4* to tarin g the oujsber up to six or Mveo. 
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Manner of Life 

In his early stages man must have been a ‘'gatherer/’ 
like the unknown people who left the “kitchen-middens,'’ 
heaps of oyster-shells, on the coast of Denmark, or the 
recently extinct “Strandloopers” of the South African 
coast, or certain modern Negritos. He fed himself 
by collecting all sorts of easily obtained and immediately 
available food, both vegetable and animal. 

But increase of population made this difficult no 
doubt, and he had to seek his sustenance with greater 
eneigy and intelligence, and at greater risk, than by 
mere forcing; he therefore took to hunting and fishing, 
While men were thus employed, women continued to 
forage, or scratched the ground with sticks and planted 
the seeds of desirable plants, or adapted certain useful 
animals £b a life of domesticity, thus laying the founda¬ 
tions of agriculture. But crops were uncertain, and 
at any time they might have to be abandoned to enemies. 

Then came the invention of the hoe, and later still 
the plough, a large hoe which could be hitched to an 
animal and guided by a stror^ man. The products of 
the food-plants now became much more important; 
and it was worth while for the men to remain at home 
and till the soil, and care for the animals which could 
be made to work or^to yield food or clothing. In this 
way many more people could live within a given area. 
But now also it became necessary to find good land, in 
competition with others, and to hold it against all 
comers, after it had been made arable. Thus arose 
settlements and communities, with property rights and 
vested interests. 

But the supply of land suitable for agriculture was 
not sufficient for all. Those who could not possess 
themselves of such land, took a portion of the useful 
animals and drove them out into the steppes and 
prairies, moving about as the grass was exhausted or 
dried up. The animals increased rapidly, without any 
effort on the part of their owners. But a great deal of 
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this bad land was necessary for such a life; and, although 
one had no improved land or house to defend, one had 
Co be mobile and enduring, intelligent and resourceful, 
in hndii^ pasturage throughout the year, and in 
defending the herds and the pasturage^rights against 
competitors- 

Herdsmen and Hussakomen 

Altho\^h many contined, as they do to this day, to 
forage, hunt, and iish, the more progressive at the 
beginning of the pre histone age, Zooo or 10,000 b.c., 
had come to be keepers of flocks or tillers of the soil. 
Thus arose two types of living which produced two very 
distinct types of character. The peasant had to be 
patient, industrious, foresighted, and thrifty; but the 
nomadic herdsman needed to be independent,courageous, 
warlike, and crafty. The peasant was attached to his 
country, the nomad to his tribe. The peasant sought 
peace and stability, the nomad Ireedom and change. 
The peasant laid the foundations of civilisation, the 
nomad kept alive the ideals of chivalry. The peasant 
regarded the nomad with fear, and the nomad looked 
upon the peasant with contempt. From the beginning 
there was conflict between the two ways of life, 
especially as the nomad frequently*invaded the domain 
of the peasant and carried off his flocks and herds, or 
his grain, or his rude manufactures. 

In the course of time a people subjected to the 
demands of life in the deserts and steppes must become 
very different in physical and mental constitution, as 
they become diverse in their manners and customs, 
from a people which occupies the fertile land. In¬ 
dividuals who survive childhood and succeed in finding 
mates and having children in the one case are not of the 
same type as those in the other. The community as a 
whole gradually assumes the character of those indi¬ 
viduals who are best adapted to the particular environ¬ 
ment and mode of life. As specialisation continues. 
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there are fewer and fewer children resembling the un¬ 
desirable types, until at last there are scarcely any, or 
perhaps none at all. Thus the Turks remain essentially 
an invading people, with the virtues and weaknesses 
of Tatar nomads, The Gypsies have been able to 
settle noVhere except in Hungary, and there to only a 
limited extent. They have no respect for property, 
but their loyalty to family is exemplary. Ambs pass 
from nomadic to settled life, but they bear the stamp of 
the desert for many generations. To this day the 
burden of Arabic song and story is the valour, and 
freedom, and hospitality of the wilderness. 

Nomads do, however, become peasants, The Fertile 
Crescent has been replenished ^ain and ag ain from 
Arabia, or from the European or Asiatic steppes via 
Persia, ^e reverse also may happen, as when the 
South Arabian tribes migrated northward after the 
supposed breaking of the great dam at Ma'rib. 

ArJTiQuiTY OF Speech 

Man must have possessed the faculty of speech before 
his dispersion began, for otherwise we should have to 
suppose that he acquired it independently in the various 
groups, a thing diihcult to believe, And if he possessed 
the faculty of speedx he must, of course, have spoken, 
and he must have had a language. It is useless to try 
to trace any of the historically known languages or 
language-^milies back to this remote time. Possibly 
some one of the known types, such as the monosyllabic- 
isolatii^, may be more closely related to it than others. 
Whatever it was, we may be sure that it began very 
simply with interjectional elements, such as monkeys 
use, and imitative words, such as we still use in English 
to describe noises: '‘rustle," "crackle," "bang," "thud," 
"swish," "pop," "puff." Then came perhaps the 
symbolic or su^estive words, such as our Ei^lish 
"bubble," "trouble," "muddle," "huddle," "strike," 
"slap," "beat." Imitative words seem appropriate 
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because they reproduce the auditory image of the 
ejfternai phenomenon; symbolic words, because they 
reproduce the kinesthetic (musde-sensation) imag^f 
some act similar to the external phenomenon. The 
language of sound was accompani^ by ^sture and 
grimace, often essential to its inteUigibilit}^? Some¬ 
times the gestures predominated, and could be used 
exdusively, as among Amerind tribes of different 
spoken toi^ues- Thb speech changed rapidly from 
generation to generation, as is the case to-day m the 
Amazon country. When first known to us man has 
well defined types of speech unrelated to each other as 
far as we may judge. He must therefore have begun 
to use the known families of speech long before 3000 b.c., 
even admitting the great and rapid changes of speech 
in its early stages. • 

Types of Spexcb 

Various attempts have been made to classify 
languages of the earth mto families. After dispodng 
of certain great groups, such as the Aryan, Semitic, 
Hamitic, Ugro-Altaic, and Malay-Polynesian, so many 
unrelated langu^es remain that original diversity 
rather than original unity appears to underlie them. 
They may, however, be grouped according to type of 
structure. 

After various attempts by Schlegel, Grimm, Bopp, 
Pott, and Schleicher, this scheme was adopted and is 
still generally accepted: 

1. Monosyllabic isolatii^. 

2. Agglutinative. 

3. Inflectional. 

4. Analytic. 

It is supposed that all speech began as No. t, and 
that 2, 3 and 4 are successive steps in its development. 
Tucker” has su^ested a better scheme: 

u The fJaiural HisUry cfiMniuage. 190S. pp. 9 i 
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1. lno^:anic or positional. 

11 . Oi^anic. 

A. Inflectional. 

^ I. Amalgamating, without internal change. 
{a) Synthetic- 
(6) Auialytic. 

2. Amalgamating, with internal charge, 

(a) Synthetic. 

(//) Analytic. 

3. Agglutinative. 

(a) Suffix. 

(i) Prefix. 

(t> Suffix-prefix. 

^ {d) Pronoun incorporatii^. 

B. Holophrastic. 

Jespersen” has objected to the traditional theory of 
evolution, just mentioned, showing that Chinese was 
ODce less inoiganic (structureless) than at present, and 
that inflection belonged to Aryan languages fi'om the 
very beginning. Certain it is that pure examples of 
any of the types are hard to find. They shade off 
into one another. The origin and inter-relation of the 
types is not clear. ^They do not correspond closely to 
radal groups. White men speak amalgamating (in¬ 
flected) languages, with internal char^ (as in Hamitic, 
Semitic) or without it (as in Aryan), and tending to 
become more and more synthetic as time goes on. 
But, whereas Aryan has always been inflected, Hamitic 
at least at times is ^glutinative, and all Hamitic- 
Semitic speech may have so originated. Black men and 
Yellow men speak ino^nic and agglutinative langu^es. 
The Amerind offshoot of the Yellow race used many 
independent langu^es, markedly holophrastic, as no¬ 
where else in the world. Apparently there is a racial 
quality behind Ar3raQ as behind Amerind speech. 


** 1933, Ch. XIX. 
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Most men speak inorganic and agglutinative (from 
inorganic?) tongues, Hamitic-Semitic began as ag¬ 
glutinative (with internal change) and became amal¬ 
gamating. 

Such generalisations, while interesting, are dangerous. 
Perhaps all that may be safely said is this: 

I. The earliest speech everywhere was inoiganic. 
Languages of this type still exist, e.g. in China and the 
Sudan. They are fundamentally monosyllabic, but 
tend to form compounds. There are no parts of speech, 
but certain words come to be xised as “empty” or 
relationship-words. Words are invariable in form, but 
musical tones or cadences are attached to them to 
differentiate them from homonyms. Word-order is 
employed as a substitute for inflections or relationship- 
words. 

3. In some communities the relationship-words 
became more numerous and more specialised. Fixed 
word-order thus became less necessary, and therefore 
declined. More compounds were formed. Word-tone 
thus became less necessary and declined. Parts of 
speech were differentiated by the attachment of different 
relationship-words, which however did not fuse with 
them. Vowel-harmony of all the*syllables of such a 
compound often developed as a means of marking off 
the group. This is ^glutinative speech. It survive, 
e.g., in the Bantu tongues (prefixing type) and in 
Turkish (suffix type, with vowel-harmony). 

Both the inorganic and agglutinative types are highly 
variable, because so many different relationship words 
may come and go with changing fashions of speech. 
It is much more difficult to detect relationship between 
actual members of such a group than, e.g., when dealing 
with amalgamating or inflected Jangu^es. For this 
reason membership in the Aryan or Semitic group is 
easily recognised; while ir the Hamitic group it is more 
difficult, and in the Turanian group or Amerind group, 
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often impossible to see any resemblance but general 
likeness of structure, 

3. The Hamiti<>Seniitic group carried a^luti nation 
so far that the relationship-words fused at last with the 
chief w(yds to which they were affixed or prefixed, and 
speech became amalgamating. A word with all its 
limiting additions came to be an inseparable unit, no 
longer capable of analysis and recombination. At the 
same time words were systematically modified by internal 
vowel-change, to give regular alterations of meaning, 
or application. 

4. The Aryan group cannot be shown ever to have 
passed through an agglutinative st^e. In its original, 
isolating stage it spontaneously developed symbolic 
changes to indicate alterations of meaning or applica¬ 
tion. Tliese were, unlike the Hamitic-Semitic, mostly 
external suffixes, not internal vowel changes, and 
completely dominated the language, instead of beii^ 
limited to the characterisation of broad categories. 
"Inflectional” is a better term than ' amalgamating” 
to apply to this type of speech, which seems to sprii^ 
directly from some mental habit of the original Aryan 
community. 

5. Amalgamatitjn was carried so far in the Amerind 
languages that all the originally separate elements of 
the sentence were run together into a single word. 
The sentence and the word thus being identical, the 
sentence was incapable of analysis and recombination, 

6. Languages of the amalgamating (Hamitic-Semitic) 
and the inflectional (Aryan) type tend to rely more 
and more upon such relationship-words and word-order 
as they may possess, and increasingly to neglect the 
word-forms by which they may express relations and 
qualifications. They tend thus to approach, in this 
final analytic stage, the condition of the most primitive, 
inoi^nic speech Practically the difference is, of 
course, that the broken-down lai^ages always exhibit 
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$oine inflection, and that their vocabulary consists, 
not of monosyllables with inherent tone, but unwieldly 
polysyllables with an evident history behind them. 
Persian was or^inally as highly inflected as Sanskrit, 
but it was simplified by contact with the alien Parthian 
and Arabic, and became at last as structufeless as 
English. Nevertheless the irregularity of the "principal 
parts" of the verbs shows that its present condition is 
the result of decay. 

Speech-Sounds and Race 

As speech is a part of culture, and therefore not 
necessarily connected with race, it would seem that the 
speech-sounds employed by a community would have 
no bearing upon its racial character. If peoples leam 
alien languages, forgetting their own, they presumably 
learn the necessary alien sounds also. No one now 
believes that children are bom with any special equip¬ 
ment for the production of the sounds required by the 
social community in which their lot is cast- 

It is probably true that racial selection has not 
specialised the speech-organs of any human group. 
Infants of any group would, and do, learn perfectly the 
language of any other group if introduad under ike same 
condiiions as native infants i.e. without any alien social 
heritage or continued alien contacts. But languages 
are seldom learned in that way, even by individuals, 
and never by communities. When a community changes 
its speech, because it invades or is invaded, or is in¬ 
fluenced by a cultural drift, there is always a more or 
less extended period of time during which the old 
speech is replaced by the new one. In spite of all that 
has been said to the contrary,^* the influence of the old 
sound-habits upon the fore^ sounds as finally mastered, 
is easily seen in groups as in individuals. Yiddish- 
spieaking communities—and this is true to some extent 
of every foreign group in American citie s a re gradually 
changii^ over to English, individually and collectively. 
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The overlapping and the contacts with the community 
are such that strange counterfeits and substitutes are 
created and perpetuated. When there are many groups 
the combined effect is one of degradation or simplihca- 
tioR, everything H eing cancelled that is diffic\jlt to any 
one of tfie groups. Thus we now hear in New York 
City a kind of Russian-German-English as well as 
Engibh robbed of its peculiar niceties and distinctions 
of sound and sense, ^rely does an individual escape 
the contamination of his alien origin. The influence even 
spreads to the community at large, at least in its lower 
levels. At last it enters the public schools in the persons 
of poorly paid teachers, and is there prom\jJgated among 
children of non-alien stock. If we had no other evidence 
than this we might rightly conclude that the city had 
been invaded by powerful alien influences, which means 
primarily an influx of alien blood. 

A community may therefore take on a foreign language 
without taking over its sounds. In fact, it never does 
take over its sounds unchanged. The learning of 
sounds lags far behind the learning of the language in 
other respects. At length there is no longer contact 
with the original speakers of the pure idiom, but only 
contact with the contaminated ones. Phonology thus 
does bear directly wipon the racial constitution of a 
population, and ts an index of the extent and character 
of its racial contamination. The Akkadian (Babylonian- 
Assyrian) language reveals a marked inability to pro¬ 
nounce the characteristic Semitic sounds, and a tendency 
to confuse them. It has every appearance of being 
Semitic in the mouth of half-breed Sumero-Babylonians. 
The Aramaic dialects are remarkable for their phonetic 
decay, as we should expect them to be when we reflect 
that they were spoken by very mixed populations over 
wide areas. 

Morphology, Syntax anu Race 

Along with phonetic contamination and decay go 
corresponding chaises in the forms of a language and 
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its constnictions. What has been said about th« 
sounds of New York English, about Akkadian and 
Aramaic, holds also of their inflections and syntax. 
The change of Old Persian, a h^hly inflected langu^e, 
to Pahlavi (Middle Persian), an extremely simple one, 
must be ascribed to the influence of Turaniait during 
the Parthian period. When we find that the Celtic 
langu^es of the British Isles, particularly in their 
spoken forms, differ from all other Aryan languages, 
and in a way to suggest the Hamitic or Semitic tongues, 
we shall not be wrong in believing that somehow they 
have been distorted by foreigners in the process of 
learning them, and that the foreigners were somehow 
connected with the Hamitic-Semitic culture, and there¬ 
fore probably with the Hamitic-Semitic people. 

Phonstic Symbols and Transuteration 
In the following chapters there will necessarily be 
some discussion of speech-sounds, and for this certain 
convenient and unequivocal symbols must be employed- 
They are those of the International Phonetic Associa¬ 
tion. When words or word-elements (not sounds) of 
foreign lai^uages are discussed they are represented 
in their conventional orthography, or, if Oriental, in the 
conventional transliteration emp'loyed by modern 
scholars. For reference when reading the subsequent 
chapters a complete list of all the symbols is given here 
together with examples, as far as possible from English, 
French and German. 
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LIST OF SYMBOLS 

bptwmdtzsnlgkliasm English. 

0 or d (Semitic) the th-sound in “this.” 

^ or t (Semitic) the th-sound in “thiD." 

3 the z-%ound in “azure.'' 
d3 or i the j-sound in “joy." 

I or S the sh-sound in "shin." 

J the y-sound in "yet." 

? or .y or * the hiatus in “a apple." 
t the trilled r-sound in Scots "ring." 
p or 8 the ch-sound in German "ich,"just behind the 
teeth. 

X or h the ch-sound in German "ach," back in the 
^outh. 

^ or g the g-sound in North German "wegen," 
corresponding to x. 

g or h the ch-sound in Swiss German "ich" and "ach/' 
far back in the mouth. 

j or d (Egyptian) the g-sound in vu^ar French "gai/ 
approaching a dy-sound. 

c or J (Egyptian) the qn-sound In vulgar French "qui," 
approaching a ty-sound. 

^ or bb the w-so«nd in South German "was," between 

a T-sound and W'^ound. 

^ or f (^yptian) or ph the f-sound in South German 
"pfund," between an l-sound and a wb-soutxd. 
h an b-^ound with raised larynx. 

R or * or ‘ an ab-sound with raised larynx, 
q or a k-sound far back in the mouth, 
d a d-sound with a peculiar u-effect. 
i a t-soucd with a peculiar n-effect. 

5 or j a d-sound with a pecubar u-effect. 

^ or I a ^-sound with a peculiar n-effect. 
p a a-sound with a peculiar n-effect. 

I an ft-«ound with a peculiar n-effect. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mediterraneans, Alpines, Nordics and 
Finno-Ugrians 

Four Racial Stocks 

From Neolithic times down to the present Europe has 
been inhabited by four stocks, three of which are 
specialised forms of the White race, and the fourth a 
mixture of the White with the Yellow. They are only 
partly associated with languages. 

The first of these is the Mediterranean, sometimes 
called Iberian or proto-Hamitic. It once ^occupied 
southern Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, most of 
Spain, and the west of France and of the British Isles. 
The type is short, dark, and long-headed.“ Its proper 
speech is lost. Perhaps this was of the Hamittc-Semitic 
family, at least in the British Isles, where it has left its 
mark upon bsular Celtic (Welsh). The Basque langua^, 
a survivor of pre-Aryan days, is certainly not Hamitic, 
and may be L^urian. The Iberian inscriptions have 
not yet been deciphered. This sfbck was o^nally 
the same as the proto-Hamitic in northern Africa. 

The second is the Alpine. It occupied central France 
and the central highlands of Europe. It is short, dark, 
and short-headed. Its proper speech has been lost. 
This stock was originally the same as the short-headed 
(Hittite-Armenian) race in Asia Minor, and came into 
Europe from the east. 

The third is the Nordic. It occupied parts of Europe 
to the north of the Mediterraneans and intruding 
Alpines, and west of the Yellow peoples of Asia. It is 
tall, light, and lor^-headed. It has kept its ancient 
speech (Aryan). 

** Tocker. 9 p. eU.. pp. 239 S. 
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The fourth is the Finno-Ugrian. It occupied a 
region somewhere between that of the Nordics and that 
of the purer Yellow peoples, in the north of Eurasia. 
It is short, dark, and short-headed. It has kept its 
proper speech (Finno-Ugrian). It has a large element 
of White*(Nordic) blood. 

Mixtures 

These four stocks blended where they came into 
contact, aloi^ their frontiers and in the course of their 
migrations, giving rise to peoples of every variety and 
degree of combination of racial characteristics. 

In Caesar’s time Gaul was inhabited by three peoples, 
'‘differing in language, customs and laws," but all 
speakii^ dialects of the Celtic variety of Aryan speech. 
The Aqui^h^ians were Mediterraneans, the Gauls were 
Alpines, and the Belgians were Nordics- Celtic speech 
was a phase of Arytxi, developed in some Nordic com¬ 
munity, and spread abroad by the conquests of its 
speakers. It was the ancient speech of the Belgians, 
and the adopted speech of the Gauls and Aquitanians. 
In Spain and Britain also the Belgian Celts imposed 
their speech upon Mediterranean Iberians. Thus arose 
three sorts of Celts: Nordic (radally indistinguishable 
from Germanic^ flVordic-Alpine, and Nordic-Mediter¬ 
ranean. With change of language must have gone 
racial mixture, weaker and weakest in the south and 
west.‘* This explains why Irishmen are as often tall, 
brawny, and red, as they are small, debcate, and dark¬ 
haired. The French sometimes are indistinguishable 
from northern Germans, and sometimes have the short 
heads of the Tyrolese. 

Nordics of the Germanic phase of Aryan culture and 
speech, following in the steps of their Celtic-spealdiig 
Nordic brethren, came into contact with Celtic Alpines 
in the south. Mediterraneans in the west, either spreading 
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thdr language (southern Germany, Austria, Spritzer- 
land, England) or giving it up under the influence of a 
superior culture (France, Spain). 

Nordics of the Slavic phase of Aryan culture and 
speech were the last to appear in history. They seem 
to have originated in the eastern part of Nordic*terTitory, 
as they have a stror^ infusion of Finno-Ugrian and even 
of Tatar-Turkish blood. They form the natural tran¬ 
sition to the Finno-Ugrian, which is a Yellow stock, 
profoundly modified by Nordic blood, and spealdi^ 
languages as profoundly modified by Aryan speech. 
The Slavs have also been in contact with Tatar- 
Turkish peoples, and have borne the brunt of Mongol 
invasion. It is not strar^ that many Russians, Poles, 
and Russian-Polish Jews have Mongoloid features with 
blonde or red hair and blue eyes. ^ 

G^ntact between the White and the Yelldw races has 
been long and intimate. While the Aryan-speaking 
Persians show strong racial consciousness in their dis¬ 
tinction between Iran and Turan, they must have 
received repeated infusions of Turanian blood. It was 
through Persia that the Yellow invaders always came. 
Some of the invading hordes appear to have been un¬ 
digested mixtures of White and Yellow tribes (Scythian,^’ 
Parthian^*). The Sumerians and thq Elamites may have 
been of this mixed ancestry. ^ 

White Men*s Languages 
There is nothing to prevent supposing that the White 
people of Europe developed at different times many 
centres of culture and speech. Perhaps Basque and 
Etruscan, the perplering languages of the Caucasus, 
and the extinct tongues of Asia Minor, may be remnants 
of these early experiments. A common physical type 
indicates some original community of life and interests, 
and there may have been at one time a Mediterranean 

B. H. Uui:Q9 ia Snty . BrU., xav., p. jtS. 
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and an Alpine family of languages, just as there certainly 
was an Aryan and a Finno-Ugrian, Possibly the 
Alpine race carried with it speech of the extinct Anatolian 
group, akin to that of the proto-Hittites and proto- 
Armenians, all forgotten tongues. Probably the Medi¬ 
terranean! in Europe spoke languages connected more 
or less remotely with those spoken by Mediterraneans 
on the opposite shore of Africa. These are well known, 
though in a very late stage of development. 

In the Nba» East 

In the Near East Alpine stock is recognised in con¬ 
temporary portraits of ancient Hittites, probably of 
the non-Aryan element whose language has not yet 
been read. It is strongly represented in certain modem 
Jews, Amjenians, Lebanese Syrians, Anatolian Greeks, 
and Turks^md another variety of it is found in Persia. 
The Hittites are the only important historical repre¬ 
sentatives; and they appear to have been ruled by 
Aryans, at least in the first phase of their civiUsation.“ 

It may have been Finno-Ugrian stock tliat gave to the 
Sumerians their mildly Mongolian eyes and agglutinative 
speech, and furnished the Turanian element of the ag¬ 
glomerate Scythic hordes, and the later Scythian- 
Parthian mixture. But the definitely agglutinative 
(not infiectionrf^n^acter of Sumerian, and its vowel- 
harmony, point to Tatar-Turkish origin. 

Mediterranean stock is represented by the Hamitlc 
Egyptians, and their purer relatives, the Libyans. 
The Semitic branch of this Hamitic stock is, of course, 
most important in the history of the Near East, as it 
produced the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians, the 
Amorites (Canaanites, Phoenicians, Moabites, Edomites), 
the Aramaean (Syrian) peoples (including Israel), the 
South-Arabians (Minaeans, Sabeans], and Abyssiniaos, 
and the North-Arabians or Arabs in the narrower sense 
of the term. 

'* fftlkiHsekt KtUtshrifi - Urkuttd ^ n , Folda, 1934. 
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There seems to be no doubt that the Aryan tongues 
originated with the long-headed blonde race of northern 
Europe. In the west the Aryan-speaking Greeks, 
(Be^an) Celts, Germans, and Slavs, were blonde. The 
Aryan element of the Scythians and Parthians may have 
been so. But the Aryan-speakii^ Iranians add Indians 
are far removed from the blonde type, because of mixture 
with the indigenous peoples of these countries. In 
Persia these were a variety of the Alpine race. In 
India they were chiefly Dravidians, a very dark race 
whose ethnic and linguistic affinities are unknown. 

Hamites and Aryans 

When the Aryan-speaking Nordics, about 3000 b.c., 
pressed westward in Europe they encountered different 
groups of Mediterraneans, possessing a ce^n culture 
and speech. They mingled with these peoples and 
aiyanized them, but not without some effect upon the 
resulting culture and speech. From these peculiarities 
it is proper to infer the character of the old, pre-Aryan 
civilisation and language. In the British Isles certain 
syntactic phenomena of insular Celtic speech have led 
to the inference that in this region languages were 
spoken which had some relation, however remote, to 
the Hamitic-Semitic family. Almoj^jothing is known 
of the Celtic speech of ancient Gaul and bpain. Perhaps 
there were several Mediterranean cultures and speech- 
families, and the Basque may be descended from a 
different one of these. 

Hamitic and Aryan have certain features in common. 
Both have the not at all obvious distinction of gender. 
Human beii^s and animab, inanimate objects, and 
even abstract concepts, are ass^ed to either a masculine 
or a feminine category, according to actual sex, or 
fancied sex-qualities (large, small, stroj^, weak), or 
for reasons which we can no longer discover, because of 
the operation of analogy- In Hamitic we know that 
this grammatical gender arose out of a broader 
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distinction between the large and important and primary, 
and the small and unimportant and secondary. In a 
still earlier stage there was a much larger system of 
noun-classes (FuJ, Bantu). The third, or neuter, 
gender is related in the singular to the masculine, and 
in the plifral to the feminine. How different, s.g,, is the 
Turkish system, Here there is not only no distinction 
between nouns (as in Aryan and Hamitic), or between 
verbs with subjects of different gender (Hamitic); but 
even in the pronoun there is no such distinction. There 
is no difference between and "she.'* 

Both Hamitic and Aryan are inflected, and they are 
perhaps the only inflected laj^:uages of the world, if we 
except the half-aryanised Finno-Ugrian. But Hamitic 
was originally agglutinative, and Egyptian, e^., re¬ 
mained so to the end, though Aryan probably h as always 
been infield. 

Vowel-gradation (Ablaut) in Aryan is often the result 
of accent, but not always: Persian has In, "this,*' in, 
"that.'’ Hittite has enil, "this,’' annil, "that," uniS, 
"that’' (far away). Hamitic has similar symbolic use 
of vowels,* but ^ere is no reason for supposing that 
there is any relation between the two. 

The outstanding difference between Aryan and 
Hamitic-Semitlc tong ues is that the former have roots 
composed of twtf“Comonants and an intermediate vowel, 
while Hamitic-Semitic languages have roots consisting 
of consonants only: from one to four, usually two (as in 
Hamitic) or three (as in Hamitic, Semitic). 

There is no resemblance whatever between Hamitic 
and Aryan inflectional elements or vocabulary, excepting 
loan-words, imitative and symbolic words, and chance 
correspondencies. 

Dolmens, Cromlechs and Menhirs 
These words, derived from the langu^e of Brittany, 
signify three characteristic varieties of Neolithic monu- 

* M«)shol Die Sfraehtn der Hamiten, 1912, p. 15. 
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ments: the table, consisting of upright stones and a top, 
the circle of upright stones, and the single upright stone. 
It was in France and England that such remains first 
attracted attention, although they are found abng the 
north African coast and in Palestine. In these places 
they occur in such numbers as to preclude the possibility 
of fortuitous or^n. Peake“ thinks they are connected 
with localities where metals or pearls were to be found, 
and mark the path of trade undertaken by a certain 
race of people of well marked characteristics. Sergi** 
thinks they were left by Mediterraneans, who originated 
in Africa and spread into western Europe. They are 
more numerous in France (Brittany); the largest of 
them occurs in England (Stonehenge). 

It has been supposed that they were built by Medi¬ 
terranean people who were ancestors of the Berbers 
(Libyans) and of the pre-Aryan populatiorf^of western 
France and England. The only obstacle to such a 
theory would be the supposed blonde character of the 
ancient Libyans and modem Berbers, in view of the 
dark character of the European Mediterraneans. Since 
there is only one blonde race on earth, the Nordic, it has 
seemed necessary to suppose that Celts or Germans 
brought this strain into Morocco and the Atlas moun¬ 
tains. This difficulty is somewh at r elieved by the 
following considerations: 

1, When we meet an unknown people we note those 
peculiarities which are strange to us, ^orir^ those 
which are familiar,** 

2, We think only of the individuals having these 
qualities, and not of those individuals who are without 
them; and report that the strange people are throughout 
characterised by these qualities. 

3, The Egyptians were a very dark people. Not 
many individuals of even moderately light hair would 

■ Tfu Bronu Aga cmd flu Ct^ WotU, 1933. Ch. TV. 

* T}t* } 4 tdiUrrafU 9 i» Rae*. 1901. Cb. ni. 
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have been required to impress them with the supposed 
blonde character of a strange race. 

4. E^ptian painting is symbolic, not realistic. 
With the blue-eyed Libyans of their frescoes compare 
the individuals with red or green eyes.** Yellow hair 
would onfy mean "lighter than ours." 

5. Libyans frequently appeared at Rome, but they 
esEcited no comment, because they were much like the 
Roman people themselves (Mediterranean). On the 
other hand note the wonder aroused by the bZond, blue¬ 
eyed Celts and Germans .*• Evidently the Libyans 
were not blond or blue-eyed in any such sense, although 
they might have been as hght as Italians occasionally 
were. 

6. Modern Berbers at most have light brown or 
reddish hak; and often the lighter colour is observed in 
the beard rather than upon the head.** 

7. "Bertholon among 344 individuals in the north¬ 
west of Tunis, found a.03 per cent, with blonde and red 
hair, 9.01 per cent, with intermediate, perhaps chestnut 
tints, and S8.95 per cent, dark."** This is perhaps 
about the percentage that might be found among 
European Mediterraneans. 

8. The Atlas.,ffpimtains, where the light type is 
most often foifnd, reach a height of 12,000 feet above 
sea level. Here the lighter individuals of a brown- 
haired Mediterranean people might be more suited to 
the environment.** 

It is not impossible then that Libyans, Berbers, 
Iberians, and the pre-Aryan peoples of western France 
and Britain were one people, and made the dolmens, 
cromlechs, and menhirs. 

DauiDiSic 

The peculiar religious system which the Romans 
found among Celts in Gaul and Britain** is without 
** C4Mar, I >4 Btilc Vt. 13 fi. 
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parallel anywhere among Aryan-speaking peoples. A 
strongly organised priestly class, custodians and teachers 
of esoteric doctrine (?), administered justice, interpreted 
the moral code, practised magic and divination, and 
performed sacrifices. Nevertheless the ancient Aryan 
gods were known. Caesar was told that the edit centred 
in Britain. It has been assumed to have had some con¬ 
nection with the Neolithic stone monuments, and with 
the immediately pre-Aryan people of Gaul and Britain. 
The invading Celts are supposed to have adopted the 
religion of the land which they conquered, and to have 
become subject to its ancient hierarchy- But of all 
this there is no proof. Druidism may have been a 
natural development of Celtic beliefs and practices. 

PXCTS 

Britain was twice invaded by Celtic-speakir^ peoples, 
first by the Goidels <Q-Celts), then by the Brythons 
(P-Celts). When the Goidels came they appear to have 
encountered an older people whom they drove westward; 
but, upon beii^ themselves hard pressed by the Brythons 
they allied themselves with the aborigines and later 
absorbed them. This pre-Cellic race, the Piets of 
Roman writers, remains enshrouded in great mystery 
and uncertainty. Rhys" says that th fh s i>eech lingered 
as late as the sixth century a.d. Wha^iat speech was 
we cannot say. But the Insular Celtic lai^uag:«, par¬ 
ticularly colloquial Welsh, show certain peculiarities 
unparalleled in Aryan languages, and these remind one 
stror^ly of Kami tic and Semitic. 

Welsh Syntax 

The remains of Continental Celtic are very scanty 
and imperfectly understood. The speech of Brittany 
(Annorican) does not help, because it is a dialect of 
Welsh, and not a surviving dialect of Gaulish. We are 
unable therefore to say whether or not Continental 

* CfUifi Britain. iSSs. pp. 257 fl. 
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Celtic was like Latin or other Aryan tongues in its 
sentence-structure, or whether it partook of the pecu¬ 
liarities of Insular Celtic. But it may be assumed that 
Celtic was Dke other Aryan, unless influenced by alien 
forces- The Insular Celtic is well known through ancient 
literary monuments and still surviving dialects (Welsh, 
Erse, Scots-Gaelic, Manx). 

Sir John Morris Jones, in an appendix to Rh5rs and 
Brynmor-Jones,*’ discusses at length parallels between 
colloquial Welsh and ancient Egyptian, and other 
Hamitic speech. The assumption is that when an in¬ 
vading host of men take wives of alien speech the 
resulting children will learn the tongue of the fathers as 
spoken by the mothers, and that the resultit^ dialect 
will possess certain peculiarities of syntax alien to the 
former and characteristic of the latter, in spite of 
Jespersen** I see no reason for doubting this possibility, 
Such a situation would tend at least to corruptioii and 
simplification, The other assumption is more difficult. 
We are supposing that ancient British was the speech 
of a remote northern branch of a proto-Hamitic race, 
not a member of the Hamitic femily in any narrower 
sense, ^yptian, on the other hand, is a highly specia¬ 
lised member of the eastern branch of Hanutic, very 
different indee^,.^^«n western Hamitic as now repre¬ 
sented, Modern Hamitic dialects, and even andent 
Egyptian, are too far removed in time from the speech 
of ancient Britain to justify dose comparison. 

Usir^ the article by Sir John as a basis, I should 
venture to state the case thus: 

I. The normal sentence begins with its verb: ‘' Read 
John the book” (John read the book), Should the 
subject begin the sentence, the subject is really a 
nominative absolute and very emphatic: "John, (he) 
read the book” (It was John, and no one else, who read 

* TIu W^h PtofU . X9M lattf. App. B. Cl. RhTS, op . eii . 

* Op . eit .. Ch. XI. especUUy §j 3. 10 . 
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the book). Found in Welsh, Irish, Egyptian, Arabic, 
Hebrew. 

3 . A dependent genitive follows the noun which it 
qualifies (construct relationship); “Horse-war" (Horse 
of wax). Found in Welsh, Irish, E^yptian^ all the 
Semitic lai^uages. This is a phonetic composite, like 
Aryan “war-hone," but exactly reversed. When the 
relationship is expressed by a preposition (Egyptian) or a 
genitive ending (Arabic) the construction resembles, 
however, Aryan (English, Latin): “Horse of war," 
“Equus beUi." 

3. Pronominal suffixes are added (agglutinatively) 
to a verbal noun (crude verb form) to produce the verb 
with inherent subject: “See-he" (He sees). They 
cannot be used when there is a nominal subject. You 
say: “See-man" (The man sees). You tannot say: 
' '^-he man ’' as you do in Latin:'' Vidit homo. ’ ’ Found 
in Welsh, Irish. Egyptian. Welsh and Irish had in 
addition their old inflection. The same suffixes 

may be used to indicate the object: “See-he" (Sees him). 
Found in Irish and Egyptian. These suffixes are at¬ 
tached to nouns regul^ly (Egyptian, Arabic) or by 
exception (Welsh): “Horse-hc" (His horse). This is 
common with nouns which have^ gra dually become 
prepositions (Welsh, Egyptian, all the S&Sticlangu^es): 
"Top-he” (Above him). The practice is then extended 
to other prepositions (Welsh, Egyptian, all the Semitic 
languages): "In-he" (In him). Even demonstrative 
pronouns may take the suffixes (Welsh, l^yptian, 
Ethiopic): “That-fae" (That which belongs to him) 

4 - From the above it is evident that “horse-war,” 
“see-he," “see-man," "horse-he," “top-he," “in-he,” 
and “that-he“ are identical constructions. They are 
all substantives with a dependent genitive. The verbal 
forms consist of a verbal noun and a dependent genitive, 
which may be imderstood as subjective or objective, 
accordii^ to drcumstances. This use of the verbal 
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substantive as a finite verb is found in Welsh and 
Egyptian. 

5. Prepositions may be used with a crude verb form 
(verba) noun) to produce the three cardinal tenses: 
“I in see^' (I see), "I after see” (I saw), for see” 
(I shall see). This is found in Welsh and Irish (cf. 
“I’m after eating my dinner”), and (exceptii^ the 
second) in Egyptian. 

6. The auxiliary verbal noun "be” is used with the 
vernal noun {not the participle) of the principle verb in 
numerous combinations: "Be see-he,” "Be-he see-he" 
(He sees). Th«e are found in Egyptian. A similar 
construction: "Is answered Owen” {Owea answered) is 
found in Welsh. 

7. The preposition "in” (as above stated) is used 
to express the present tense. It is also used to express 
predication: "He in child” (He is a child). This is 
found in Welsh and Egyptian. The negative of the 
construction occurs in Arabic. "In it” occurs inde¬ 
pendently in Arabic and Ethiopic in the sense "there 
is.” "In” converts an adjective into an adverb: 
‘Tn quick” (Quickly). This construction is found in 
Welsh and Egyptian. Irish parallels every one of 
these, quite i^epeadently. 

8. Objects which present themselves to the mind 
primarily as a mass, rather than as separate, are desig¬ 
nated by a collective noun from which the sit^ular 
(noun of unity) is formed by a special suffix. This 
device is found in Welsh and Arabic. 


CHAPTER IV, 


( 


Hamites and Semites 

Hawitic Strain in Africa 

In north-western, eastern, and ejctreme southern Africa 
are peoples speaking languages with characteristics 
which mark them off sharply from other Afri ca n 
tongues.*’ ** Examination of these peoples reveals in 
many cases a White strain which may be assumed to 
belong to the language. The Sahara was once occupied 
by people of the Mediterranean race; and they migrated 
southward into the Horn of East Africa, into equatorial 
Africa, and even to the Cape. Thus arose the following 
Hamitic and Hamitoid groups: (i) Negroid Hamites, of 
primitive speech, western Sudan; (a) Purer Hamites, of 
Libyan speech, northern Sahara ; ($) Less pure Hamites, 
of speech more nearly Semitic, along the Nile valley; 
(4) Less pure Hamites, of Cushitic speech, in the Horn 
of eastern Africa; (5) Strongly Negroid Hamites, of 
N^oid speech, lake region of eastern Africa; (6) 
Bushman*!ike Hamites, of Bushman-hke speech, ex¬ 
treme southern Africa; (7) Proto-Hamitic and Sudanic 
fusion, speaking Bantu lar^uages, equatorial Africa. 


White Affinities 

Hamitic languages have grammatical gender (or an 
older, more elaborate system leadii^ to it), and vowel- 
gradation, which are features possessed only by Semitic 

*> Ket ceimting; th» Senaitift wUeb are iat7ad«s9 from 

• Maabof. cit.. aod An IfttroduOwn to (At Sdidv cfA/ritsn Liwuages. 
291s. 
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and Aryan. They are mostly inflected, but were once 
probably agglutinative. The languages of the true 
Negroes (Sudanians), on the other hand, are not in¬ 
flected, but are monosyllabic In principle, with word- 
tone, like Chinese. They have no gender. The genitive 
is placed before its go veming no un. Bushman languages 
are characterised by their "dicks” or vacuum-sounds 
produced by the tongue against parts of the mouth. 
Bantu languages have elaborate dassification of the 
noun, a system probably borrowed from very ancient 
Hamitic (Ful type), and make exteasive use of prefixes. 


Resemblance to Semitic 

Not only do the Hamitic tongues differ essentially 
from the other languages of Afiica, and resemble in 
general th^ speech of other groups of White men 
(Semitic, Aryan), but they are so similar to Semitic 
that a very close relationship must have existed with 
that group, Semitic appears to be rather a development 
of Hamitic, because the former may far more easily 
have grown out of the latter than the reverse. Semitic 
is a specialised form of Hamitic, in which agglutination 
has given way to inflection- The outline of the ac- 
ddence has assume a more definite form. Roots, with 
few exceptions, have become triliteral- Many obscure 
and sporadic phenomena in Semitic are clear in Hamitic 
and part of its essential structure, The western and 
southern Hamitic languages are least like Semitic. 
The Semitic dialects of Ab3^inia are supposed to have 
been brought from South Arabia via Bab al-Mandeb 
within historical times not very remote. They have 
come into contact with Hamitic and true Negro 
(Sudanian) languages, and show the influence of these. 
Aside ftxjm such influence they appear in some respects 
to occupy a position midway between Hamitic and 
Semitic. It has even been thought that they are native 
to African soil. 
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Numerals* 

Three successive stages in the art of counting are 
represented by (i) Egyptian, (2) Ethiopic and Akkadian 
(Assyrian, Babylonian), and (3) other Semitic languages. 
In Egyptian about half the d^ts have name#" corre¬ 
sponding to their names in Semitic, and the highest 
common term is the highest of the digits, md, "ten.” 
In Ethiopic and Akkadian (Semitic) aU the digits have 
their common Semitic names, and so do all the tens and 
hundreds, with some variation in the form and manner 
of composition, and the h^hest common term is still 
m^t (*iad); but the word now means "a hundred," 
the behest of the tens, instead of "ten,” the highest 
of the digits. Ethiopic uses another word, elef, in the 
sense of " a very lixgt number, ” ” a myriad.'' The other 
Semitic languages (except Akkadian) have gone a step 
further, and given this word the meaning of "a 
thousand,” the highest of the hundreds.” 

This means that Hamites and Semites, before their 
separation, counted as far as "ten” only, When the 
Ethiopic and Akkadian groups split off, the Semites 
counted as far as "a hundred” only. Before the so- 
called Canaanitish migration (c. 2500 B.c.) they counted 
to "a thousand.” 

The correctness of this supposition is supported by 
certain familiar peculiarities in all the Semitic languages. 
Arabic has a singular number* a dual, a lesser plural 
(up to "ten”), and a greater plural. With the numerals 
"three” to "ten” the old Hamitic dualism and law of 
polarity operate so as to place the numeral in the gender 
opposite that of the thing numbered. This law does not 
apply to numbers above "ten,” which were filled in 
after the separation of Hanutes and Semites. From 
"eleven” to "ninety-nine" another construction is used, 

** DiMQSsed bf tb« preMct vrrita in Papers 0/ t *6 Miehigan Academy 
n/ Sciew, Arts and Letters. Vol. VT, igaS. 

** 0 rigui«li 7 laiKiful oamea lor the f 

** Noticed by Gniome, Mohammed, 1904. p. j. 
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and from '‘a hundred” upward, still another con¬ 
struction, as though here also two further stages of 
development were represented. 

Attitude of Semitists 

Semitic scholars have uniformly maintained an 
attitude of doubt as to the character and direction of the 
undeniable relationship between Hamitic and Semitic, 
holding that Semitic grammatical structure and mor- 
phology were widely borrowed by different groups of 
Africans, the most conspicuous example being Egyptian. 
They leave one to suppose that borrowers were 
Negroes, and they take no account of the Hamitic stock. 
Perhaps they imply that Hamitic blood came from 
Arabia, along with the borrowed Semitic speech. 

' Pressure Articulation** 

The "pressure-articulation” is a wide-spread pecu¬ 
liarity of Hamitic and Semitic speech. In its primary 
form it consists of a closure of the glottis and upward 
motion of the larynx toward the rigid base of the tongue, 
in addition to the main articulation which is in progress. 
By this forcible elevation of the larynx air pressure is 
created for the explosive (p, t, k. etc.) and fricative 
(f, 8, etc.) funds' which are usually made with air- 
pressure from the lungs; and the following vowel begins 
with a "snap,” and a "pinched" sound due to the con¬ 
tracted condition of the throat. In this way the p 
is followed first by a hiatus, and then by The 
last element is called the "pressure-tone," and it is 
identical with the sound of the Arabic letter ^ and the 
Hebrew letter 2;, The complete sound of such a p 
would thus be Then also, because the back of 

the tongue has been raised by the upward pressure, the 
succeeding vowel has a u-resonance, even though it be 
an a or an i. Some Hamitic languages have, and 

"Based upoa tbe wmlc of Profeswr U^Ahof, See Zeittehr^ Jitr 

Bin^ortn*n^pracii*n. xgzry^i. XI pp. 6i ff. 
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probably all once had, peoiliar explosives and fncatives 
of this kind. When we turn to Semitic laz^u^es we 
find another sort of pressure-articulation wWch seems 
to have grown out of the first. It is applied to a limited 
number of consonants only, the so-called '‘emphatic" 
sounds. It consists of upward pressure of the larynx, 
without any closure of the glottis, and therefore without 
any explosion of the glottis after the principal articu¬ 
lation. In ancient Hebrew this pressure was still 
sufficient to change the resonance of near-by consonants. 
Jn Aramaic pressure-tone occasionally superceded the 
principal articulation, and changed, e.g. ard^^fi into 
ar ^4 or even arqa. In Arabic nothing remains but 
a u-resonance of the consonants, which chaises the 
resonance of near-by consonants and vowels- These 
then are the so-called "emphatic" dentals and sibUants 
of Hebrew and Arabic. They are not actually louder 
than ordinary sounds, but they seem to the speaker to 
be so, because he is sensible of the greater effort used in 
producing them. The pressure tone, and its voiceless 
counterpart, h, occur independently (Arabic 9 , 
Hebrew y, H). The old emphatic became g through 
the raising of the tongue (Hebrew p, Arabic j), 

It is evident that Hamitic and Semitic possess in 
common a ve^ unusual articulatien, and that this 
articulation is inseparable from primitive hamitic and 
Semitic speech. 

Dichotomy and Gznder in Hamitic Languaozs 

Meinhof** discovered in the Hamitic langu^es a 
fundamental division of objects into two classes t 
(1) Persons, b^ thii^, subjects, males; (3) thir^, 
small things, objects, females. This is a simplification 
of a larger scheme of four classes: (i) Persons, (2) things, 

• 0^. tit,, and Fui in uinar Bt4auiuni/iV dU Sprachan dar Uamilan, 
SamUan, tmd fonte, ZtiUchrip 4er dattticJian morianlOnditehan Oaaall- 
ssmJi, LXV. 




PKCsscsii AkticyiATioN, 

X*ray plkotogr&pl^s of a kiativo of Aleppo, norOiem Syvisi, Taken 
by I>r. G. Panctjncclli*Calzia, Mamb\ktgikjie» ICuJoiiialinstitut, 
oiithne<I hy Hr^W, I.,Xri8tanclli, University of Michigan, publi^liwl 
by present xvritcr in Vojf, 1914, 8 i ff. No. 2 slwnvji position of 
orgus during ordinary breatJiing. No. 2 shows pceition yf organs 
during prossure'articuUtion. is pulled upward and pharynx 

contracts, tongue rises in_eonaequ€nc«, uvula is puJl^ up as when 
making vowels. 
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(3) big things, (4) small things—still observed by the 
Ful language. Bantu, which Meinhof believes to be 
descended from a very early blendii^ of Hamitic with 
Sudanian, has many noun-classes, each with its own 
plural ending and its special pronoun. The charac¬ 
teristically Hamitic dichotomy, or two-fold division, 
in language is only a part of a general dichotomy of 
thinking. All objects of thought are assignable to one 
or the other of two classes. Tertium non datur. The 
first consists of primary, or relatively important, the 
second of secondary, or relatively unimportant, things. 
Gradually the first class comes to be associated with the 
masculine, and the second class with the feminine, and 
grammatical gender arises; but the gender is still 
movable, and the same object may be thought of as 
either masculine or feminine according to circumstances. 
'Xow" is masculine when it means a living, milk-giving, 
bovine, but feminine when it means "beef.*' Big 
things are masculine and small things are feminine, 
regardless of actual sex. The sign of the object of a 
Verb, t, gradually becomes the general sign of the femi¬ 
nine. In short, grammatical gender indicates'' primary' * 
and "secondary," not actual gender or sex. 


DiCHOTOif^ AND •Gender in Semitic Languages 

Id Semitic languages feminine endings do not always 
represent females. The numerals "three" to "ten" 
are given the feminine endings in order to subordinate 
them to masculine nouns. Corresponding with mas¬ 
culine singulars there is in Arabic a set of feminine 
abstracts or collectives which serve as plurals; and from 
masculine collectives a singular may be formed by adding 
the feminine ending. A verbal noun b made to in¬ 
dicate a single instance of action by the addition of the 
feminine ending. An adjective may be intensified in 
the same way. In all these cases the feminine gender 
is the sign of the secondary class. 
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Gender in Aryan Languages 
In Aryan iai^ages nothing of this kind occurs- 
There are three genders: (i) Masculine, (a) feminine, 
and (3) neuter. It is true that Aryan resembles Hamitic 
and Semitic in having gender at aU. The neuter appears 
to have been made up out of the masculine and feminine, 
so that there were in Aryan also originally only two 
genders, masculine and feminine. But these do not 
appear to have originated out of the notion of''primary *' 
and "secondary,’' nor of "male*' and "female/* Certain 
declensions happened to have many words in them which 
denoted females or males, and sex came to be associated 
with them. 

Polarity in Hauitic Languages 
Associated with dichotomy Meinhof** found another 
principle which he calls “polarity.'* If one coating 
of a Leyden jar is positively electrized the opposite 
coating will be found to be negative, and vice versa. 
If one end of a steel bar is made N-magnetic the other 
becomes S-magnetic, and vice versa. There are two 
conditions and two positions, and therefore only two 
possible way^ of associating the conditions and positions. 
If an object must be thought of as belongii^ to one of 
two classes, the secondary aspect ^f that object, or 
whatever is contrasted with that object, *9nust be put 
in the remaining class. Contrast must be maintained. 
The change from one to the other is the important thing. 
The sign of that change may come to indicate exactly 
opposite conditions. In Nama (Hottentot) and Somali 
the plural of a masculine noun is feminine, while in 
Somali the plural of a feminine noun is masculine. 
Polarity is carried so far in social usage that boys belong 
to their mother's, girls to their father's, family- Before 
initiation into the rights of manhood and womanhood 
the candidates for a time must wear the clothing of the 
opposite sex. A woman once became “chief*' of a tribe, 
whereupon her husband became officially the "wife.” “ 
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POIARJTV 3N SeKITIC LANGUAGES 

The numerals “three*’ to “ten" are placed in the 
gender opposite that of the thing numbered by them. 
This familiar rule of Hebrew and Arabic grammar is 
ordinaril/explained as an effort to maintain a contrast 
between the numeral and its noun, or to emphasise 
the substantive character of the numeral: “a (feminine) 
triad of men/’ “a (masculine) pentad of women/’ The 
numeral is made feminine to subordinate it to its mas¬ 
culine noun; but, if it must be used with a feminine 
noun, it must be placed in the class opposite to the 
feminine, which is the masculine. 

As we have just seen, in Arabic masculine singulars 
are contrasted with feminine collectives which serve 
them as plurals; and masculine collectives are con* 
trasted with* feminine nouns of unity which serve them 
as singulars. 

A masculine adjective may be intensified by making 
it feminine: karlm, karlma, “noble/' “more nobJe." 
Perhaps we have the opposite of this in ^aUfa, “suc¬ 
cessor (feminine)’’ to the Prophet. 

The feminine collectives, twice mentioned above as 
being used with masculine su^ulars in the manner of 
plurals, are^aJled^in Arabic grammar “broken" or 
"inner" plurals because they appear to be reconstructed 
out of the consonants of the singulars without reference 
to the form of the^singulars. In reality they are not 
made from the singulars, but they are independent forms 
associated with singulars. And the precise form chosen 
is the one which will in each case produce the best 
contrast. The Arabic broken plurals may be classih^ 
with respect to the principle of contrast as follows 

(. When the singular has skwt vowels only, the 

** Of. at. ^ Ufetnbof. Dii Sprachin dsr HamiUn, p, so, note t. 

** TalMQ firocD cBj •rUcle in Th» AmerKott JotmuJ of StmiHe Longuotfi 
and LUaratufu. XlL <79 ff. 
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plural has a long vowel; the other factors are immaterial: 

kalb-kil&b 
famal-—gun&l 
‘abd—'abid 
qalb—quiub 

innd—gonud ' 

hagar—higara [with fern, endir^ •a(taii)] 

‘amm—‘umfima [with fern, ending •a(tuii)] 

$aih [with nominal prefix ma«] 

hosd—mahasln [with nominal prefix ma-] 

3. When the singular has a long vowel, the plural 
has short vowels only; the other factors are immaterial: 
Utab—kntob 
qadib—qadub 
ra^—rosnl 
tSgir—tngur 

kAmil—kamala [with fern, ending *8^ton)] 

^amiT—^nmarfi’ [with fern, ending ^*(u)] 

garib—garbi [with fern, ending - 4 ] 

b&bil—buhbal [with doubling of second radical] 

3. When the sir^ular has a certain vowel, the plural 
has a dijjorent one of the same length: 

larif-'liiaf 

himir—bamir ^ 

falak—folnk 

4. When the singular has a certain vowel in a 
certain position, the plural has it in another position: 

8&Ub—fi^b 

k&tib—knitfib [with doubling of second radical} 

5. When the singular is toUkoui the intensive prefix 
*a-, the plural is formed with it: 

babx^abhnr 
rigl—^atgd 
Qofl—>aqhil 
labal—’agbol 
sabn'—’asbn* 
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larb—’airiba [with fem, ending -a(tuii)] 
orr—’aarra [with fem. ending -a(tim)] 
bofg—^abriga [with fem. endii^ -a(tun)] 
ragif—>argi!a [with fem. ending -a(tTio)] 
aarib—^aoribS' [with fem. ending -&*(u)] 
hatfer—*ahbar [with the long vowel for the short] 

6. When the singular is formed viitk the intensive 
prefix ’a-, the plural is formed mikout it: 

^aaraq—aurq 

’awwal (for *a*wal)—>uwal 

7. When the singular is iLitkout the feminine endings 
-a(tim), -fi’(tt), or -a, the plural is fonned with them: 

qird—qirada 
qadim—qiidamfi’ 
nali—^anhijd^ 
mait—rmauta 

See also the many mixed forms above, in which this 
law is operative. 

S. When the singular is formed with the feminine 
endings -a(tm») or -5»n, the plural is formed tuithoui 
them: 

ramala—ramal 
balqa—halaq 
qispa—qisas • 

*uJba-^alab 
zarqS’—zuiq 

In (r) and (a), in (5) and (6), and in (7) and (8) the 
same device is used with exactly opposite values. In 
(3) and in (4) we see the principle of contrast. Both 
may finally be considered as resting upon the principle 
of contrast maintained between the two members of a 
two-class system. 

Arabic possesses a number of animal and other names 
in which ibn (son of—> is compounded with some 
descriptive word. The plurals of these are all made 
with the word baXk&t (daughters of—), in the gender 

t 
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opposite that of the singular, and without any regard 
for the actual sex of the object i 

iba da'ir, “son of lewd/’ “young stallion camel” 
ibn a‘wag, '‘son of Crooked,” “offspring of 
Crooked, a celebrated stallion’’ 
ibn lahun, “son of full-uddered (mother^” “young 
male camel” 

ibn Swa. “son of wow-wow/’ "jackal’ 
ibn awbar, "son of hairy/' "bad mushroom 
ibn na% “son of Great Bear,” “star of Ursa 
Major ” 

Evidently the broken plurals are feminine, not only 
because they are abstracts and collectives, but because 
they must be polaric opposites to their masculine 


singulars. , . . . 

In the imperfect of the veib the mfenonty s^, X, 
distinguishes the second person from the Srst, and the 
feminine from the masculine. “You” is secondary to 
“I ” and “she” is secondary to “he.” 

Reversal of the tenses, as described just below, may 
be a polaric phenomenon. 


RELArnre Time 

Aryan languages express both the absolute and the 
relative lime of an action: ^ 

Absolute: (i) Past, (a) Present, (3) Future. 
Relative: (a) Complete, (b) Incomplete, (c) Indefinite. 

Examples: 

la. “He had written.” 
i^. “He was writing.” 
sc. “He wrote.” 

20. “He has written/’ 

2h. “He is writing.” 

2C. “He writes.” 

3<s. “He will have written.” 

3^. “He will be writing.” 

3c. “He will write.” 
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Hamitic and Semitic languages, for the most part, 
express only the relative time of an action. There are 
but two '‘tenses,” and either may be used for an action 
in any of the three grand divisions of time, according 
to the speaker's conception of the act, as finished or 
still goin^on. 

In Hebrew a narrative begun with one form must be 
continued with the other; 

“The scribe (had) taken the book, and (was) operiing 
it, and (was) saying,” i.e. '‘The scribe took the book, 
and opened it, and said.'* 

“The scribe (will be) taking the book, and (will have) 
opened it, and (will have) said,” i.e. “The scribe will 
take the book, and will open it, and say.” 

The first of these is rational enough. The second, 
however, appears to be a mere polaric reversal of the 
first, and inexplicable by itself. 

Derived Conjuoatioks 

In German schwingen means “to swing,” while 
sohwenken means ‘‘to cause to swing”; hangen and 
fallen mean ‘‘to hang” and “to fall,” while h^ngen and 
fallen mean ‘'to cause to and ‘'to cause to 

Intransitives are thus made into transitives, by an 
instinctive intensih^atlon. The velum is pulled up- 
ward, and jf^oecomes k; or the tongue is pushed forward 
and upward and a becomes i. In both cases the 
speaker has a muscular sensation of intensity. So the 
Semitic languages possess an entire “conjugation” in 
which the second of the three radical consonants is 
lengthened, or, as some inaccurately say, doubled, to 
express intensity, or repetition, or transitiveness. Thus 
kasara means “to break,” while kassara means “to 
shatter,” or “cause to break.” In another “conjuga¬ 
tion” the first vowel is lengthened to express effort, 
or rather, to give the speaker the muscular sensation 
of effort: q&tala, “to try to kill,” k&taba, “to write, 
with effort to reach.” All such devices arise naturally, 
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and may be expected in any lar^age. But in the 
Hamitic and S«nitic lai^^es three conjugations/^ 
or three characteristic modifications of the root, occur 
V 7 hich cannot have arisen independently, and are too 
fundamental in both families to have been^ borrowed 
by either. 

Causative Conjugation 

A causative verb contains the verb "make" in ad¬ 
dition to its essential verbal idea. Hamitic and Semitic 
languages regularly employ causative verbs instead of 
auxiliary verbs, "make" or "cause." All Semitic 
languages have a causative stem with a prefix: 

sa- in Minaean; vestiges in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Akkadian. 

Sa- in Akkadian; vestiges in Minaean and Aramaic, 
ha- in Hebrew and Aramaic; vestiges in Arabic. 
>a- in Arabic, Ethiopic and Aramaic. 

The original identity of these four prefixes has been 
doubted, but I see no reason to do so. Phonetically s 
may become /; b may also become h (cf. septem and 
hepta); and b may become The historical appearance 
of the sounds also roughly follows this order. Akkadian 
and Minaean have s and /; Hebrew b; Aramaic has 

but remembers both / and h; Ethiopic ha^, and traces 
of 8; Arabic has ^ and vestiges of both B and h. 

The causative prefix or suffix s or J is widely dis¬ 
tributed in the Hamitic languages, as Meinhof” has 
shown. 

Social-Reciprocau Conjugation 

1q all Semitic languages, with the exception of 
Aramaic, there is a conjugation marked by the prefix, 
na-, ni-, or in-. Its sense is reflexive and passive. 
In Hebrew it expresses also social and reciprocal action. 

Hamitic prefixes or suffixes m or n to express social or 
reciprocal action, or the state resultii^ from action. 
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Habitive-Rsflexive Conjugation 

There b another conjugation in the Semitic lang:udges, 
marked by the prefix ta- or U, the latter sometimes 
infixed. Its sense b reflexive, passive, and reciprocal. 
In Arabia it b also habitive, expressing the state re¬ 
sulting fixpm an action. 

Hamitic prefixes or sufiixes f to express the state 
resulting from an action, or to express reflexive action. 

These two conjugations have come to overlap in their 
functions, both in Hamitic and Semitic. In old Arabic 
the in- conjugation is never indirectly reflexive, and 
never reciprocal, as is the t- conjugation; but this seems 
to be a later distinction. In modern Arabic both are 
used for the passive: some verbs preferring one, and 
some the other. 

Their origins and original functions are more clearly 
seen in Hamitic. 

Hamitic uses the signs of these three conjugations 
very freely, both as prefixes and as suffixes, but does not 
compound them. Semitic employs them as prefixes 
only, and m combinations, completely fused. Hamitic 
therefore a^jpears to represent older conditions of 
structure. 

Aryan, and Semitic Roots 

Roots, i*<Aiyan, Hamitic, and Semitic languages, 
are pure abstractions of the philologist. From com¬ 
parison of many actual forms he isolates the significant 
element common to all, and supposes that it expresses 
the abstract idea behind all the concrete examples taken 
from usage. 

Aryan roots are typically composed of two con¬ 
sonants with a certain vowel between, such as LAB 
or GEN- In striking contrast to these are the roots of 
Hamitic and Semitic, which are composed of one or 
more consonants, without any vowels, such as KTB 
or ESR. The root-idea inheres in these consonants. 

•* ZfiUcMfi fOf Bini^»’neifSp*aA 4 n. 1933, XII. pp, 341 ff. 
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To be pronounced they must, of course, receive voweb ; 
and the vowels then express the particular application 
or limitation of the root-idea. Hamitic and Semitic 
are thus very much closer to one another structurally 
than either of them is to Aryan. ^ 

But there b a typical difference between Hamitic 
and Semitic. The former has generally roots with two 
consonants, while the latter has generally roots with 
three. Yet both will tolerate words having more or 
less than the typical number. The question is: Have 
the biliterals been reduced or the triliterab increased? 

Origin o? Triconsonantal Roots 

A survey of all the Hamitic langurs reveals com¬ 
paratively few roots that have become biliterai through 
the loss of a third radical. The biliteral root is typical 
and original. This may become quadriliteral by the 
simple process of reduplication: BRBR from BR (in 
Bilin); or triliteral by a partial reduplication 1 ^ 
from LQ (in Bilin). Sometimes a prefix or suffix 
may have fiised with the root, and no longer be recc^- 
nisable as such: In Semitic we find SLHB from LEB 
{in Syriac), HEWQ from RWQ (in Arabic), TLMD from 
LUD (in Arabic), SRZL from BRZ (in Hebrew). Two 
roots may be united and used as one: ET-BSI (Kafa). 
In Semitic they axe always fused tmder ^ch circum¬ 
stances: DHRd from HR6, L^BT from HLT 

and HBT (in Arabic), as in English: '‘gawky” from 
“big” and ‘'awkward,” "mu^y” from "warm” and 
foggy." A dependent noun or adverb may become 
attached to the root: LMS from LM and FHS from PH 
(in Coptic). These things are common to Hamitic and 
Semitic. 

Passir^ now to the Semitic languages, we find that 
the triliteral root has become standard. The tri¬ 
consonantal pattern has taken full ^ssession of the 
mind- A process of expansion is continually goir^ on, 
and it is never complete. . It can be illustrated in the 
case of nursery words, which are very primitive. 
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Nursery Wori>s 

Babies begin very early to make an intennittent 
sound by opening and closing the lips. With the voice 
sounding, this gives ababah or bababa, accordii^ to the 
attention^of the observer; without the voice durir^ 
closure, it gives apapap or papapa; with the voice sound- 
and the velum lowered it g:ive$ amamam or mamama. 
A great many words in many languages have sprung 
from this source: papa, pater, father, pope, mama, mater, 
mother, and the German amme, to mention a few 
Aryan examples. The Semites heard differently, and so 
took the syllable ab instead of ba and am instead of ma, 
as the basis of their words for father'' and "mother." 
aB is a primitive root, containing but one consonant. 
The Semitic speech-consciousness, however, sees two 
consonants in it, for the vowel begins with a glottal 
stop, Thfe root thus becomes >B. Hebrew lets this 
be. Aramaic increases it to ’BB (cf. Mark adv. 36), or 
to »BH. Arabic makes it into ’BH, or ’BT, or *BW. 
The other primitive root, aH, has become everywhere 
In the same way the primitive words ab (brother), 
pa (mouth), da (that one) have produced the longer 
.roots, ’HW, PW (or *P), and gW respectively, jad 
(hand) prod uces in old Ara bic th e root JD j, and in modern 
Arabic the roots ’JB, DJD and JDB. dftm in modern 
Arabic has*v!ie root DMH. 

The methods by which longer roots have been pro¬ 
duced, in the above examples, are: 

(x) Recognising the glottal stop as a radical >, 

(2) Recognising the nominative ending, -d, as a 
radical W. 

(3) Prefixing a vowel and recognising the glottal 
stop as a radical 

(4) Prefixing the second radical. 

(5) Suffixing the first radical. 

(6) Suffixing the second radical. 

{7) Suffixing the characterless consonant h. 

($) Suffixing the feminine ^ending t. 
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"Weak" Verbs 

Many verbs ie Semitic are "weak,” i.e. they are 
supposed to have one of the consonants % w, or j as 
hrst, second, or third radical. These consonants in all 
tankages are peculiar in that they serve' often as 
"vowel-supports.” In English we say "extra,” "a few 
wextra,” and "my yextra”: the first with the second 
with w, and the third with j, according to the preceding 
sound. Normally a vowel will begin with but after 
a(w) it may begin with w, and after i(j) with j. They 
sometimes interchange without reason. Newsboys in 
New York say "wextra,” Old Egyptian had a s^ 
which stood for ^ or j equally. Akkadian alSdn is the 
same word as Arabic walada and Hebrew )alad; and old 
Arabic akala has become wakal in modem Arabic. In 
short, ^ w, and j are cognate with a, n, and.i. 

With the definite pattern in mind, of a word having 
three consonants and certain vowels, in a certain 
arrangement, the speaker attempts to use a root of only 
two consonants. He may feel that his root lacks a 
first radical, or a second, or a third. Where, according 
to his feeling, a radical has dropped out, a neighbouring 
vowel will expand, so as to preserve the pattern-length 
of the word. Where, in the course of inflection, a 
radical must be placed in the position of the .one supposed 
to be lost, he will insert one of the three vowel-supports; 
the one si^ested by the vowel in the pattern he has in 
mind. In Arabic the imperative is often primitive, 
and the perfect and imperfect often show how the root 
has been expanded: 


ImptraHv$. 

Per/gci. 

Imperfeci. 

kol 

>aka]a 

ja’koln 

sal 

sa’aU 

ias'alu 

• « . . 

qara’a 

jaqra^n 

hab 

wahaba 


qum 

qlma 

jaqfima 
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Imperative. 

Perfect. 

Imperfect. 


g:aza 

jagzQ 

• • . • 

jafa^a 

jaifa^n 

sir 

Sara 

jasirn 

• • • • 

ram& 

jarmi 


Typical Elaborations 

Taking an imaginary root MD, and applying all the 
processes mentioned in this section and the preceding 
one, one might make up these roots: 

BTDUD SMD UDL lODRG ’MB WMD JUD 

UDD KMD MBB IkPD MWD HJD 

DMB TMD UBK MDW MDJ 

MDM MTD MDH 

HDT 

In time each of these roots might take on a special 
meaning, but all of them would nevertheless be develop¬ 
ments of the original biliterai root LID. For a long time 
it has been noticed that many roots in the Hebrew or 
Arabic lexicon appear to possess two radicals which are 
more important than the third; or, in other words, that 
several roots are found with similar meanit^, and also 
with two similar radicals. 

Semitic P&nfScr and Akkadian Permansive 

The oldest form of the so-called perfect tense of the 
Semitic verb* appears to have been: 

$.m. 3 ./. 2.7n. 2 ./. I. 

Sg. qatala gatalat qatalta qatalU qatalkfi 

PI. qatald qatala qataltuna qat&ltina qatalnu 

In Akkadian there is a permansive tense which would 
(imagining the same root to occur) give these forms: 

3-w. 3 ./. 2 .m. 2 .f. I, 

Sg. qaiil qatl-at qathSt& qatHtl qatI 4 ka 

PI. qatl-fi qatl-i qatl-atunn qa(l«&tin& qatl-Lnl 

M Zdmneni. VfrgUseJmd* Gramma/iA tier SfmUueAfn Spracfun, 

p. 9B. • 
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This can hardly be called an inflection, because the 
endings, here set off by h3rphens, may be added to any 
noun or adjective i 


Qanrad 

cairad-at 

qanad-SU 

qarrad-atl 

qarrad-aku 

qarrad*a 

g&rrad-& 

qairad* 4 itanfi 

qarrad^Sfinfi 

qarrad*&ni 


“he is strong" 

“she is strong" r 

“thou (masc.) art strong" 
“thou (fern.) art strong" 

“I am stror^" 

"they (masc.) are strong" 
“they (fern.) are stroi^" 
“ye (masc.) are strong" 

“ye (fern.) are strong" 

“we are strong." 


Further analysis shows that fi has by analogy crept 
into the endings -&ti, -atf, -itunu, ^Stinfi,‘« 4 m. The 
resultant endings are then explained thus: 

... no ending, as with singular of masculine noun 
-at endii^ of feminine singular noun 
-u ending of masculine plural noun 
-a endir^ of feminine plural noun 
-tS shortened form of pronoun “thou," masc. 

-U shortened form of pronoun “thou," fern, 

•tunfl shortened form of pronoun “ye,*** mas c. 

•tins shortened form of pronoun “ye," fern. 

- 4 ku shortened form of pronoun “I" 

-nl shortened form of pronoun “we." 

The verbal element, qaf(i)l, then turns out to be 
really a nominal or adjectival element, quite as truly 
as qarrad; and the pronoun subjects are either under¬ 
stood, as in the third persons, or expressed by the 
agglutinative addition of the pronouns: at first, doubtless 
in their full forms, but later in abbreviated ones. 
qat(i)l is in fact a perfect participle, having a passive, 
active, or intransitive (qualitative) sense, and is used 
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predicatively, though without agreeir^ in gender and 
number with its subject. It is not difficult to suppose 
now that the common 3 of the exchanged places 

with the i so as to produce the forms of the Semitic 
perfect: qatalU, qataltim^ qataltl» aataltin&, qatalk 3 » 
and qatahlu (u on analogy of ku). This a then replaced 
i in the remaining forms, and was suffixed in qatala. Or 
perhaps the connecting vowel & and the end-vowel a 
have some ocher origin. 

MeinhoF' thinks that the Semitic perfect and the 
Akkadian permansive may originally have consisted of 
an uninflected verbal noun or adjective, followed by 
some nominal ending (e.g. the Bedauye verbal-noim 
ending -a, or the Somali local ending -a), followed in 
turn by a prefix-inflected verb “to be." With the 
disappearance of the root of the verb “to be," its 
prefixes wot^d appear to be suffixed to the root of chc 
principal verb. This may have happened. But the 
suffixes of the perfect and permansive are not the same 
as those of the common Semitic imperfect, and hence 
the postulated prefix-form would not have been identical 
with the imperfect that has survived in Semitic. 

The Egyptian Pseudo-Participle 

In an earlier chapter we noticed that in Egyptian 
and Welsh^a verb with inherent subject might be made 
up of a crude verb form and a pronominal suffix. We 
need not suppose that this construction arose but once, 
or that every such construction in Hamitic is related 
directly to the Semitic perfect and permansive. In 
Old Egyptian* there was one combination which lies 
very near to the Semitic perfect and permansive. To 
the verbal root are added the endings; 



3 .W. 

3 /. 

2 .m. 

2 .J. 

i. 

Sg. 

-i 

-ti 

-U 

-fl 

-kfil 

PL 

•n 

-a 

-tiani 

•tinnl 

-fiin 


** The short vowels are uUinowa. * 
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Taking out the strange element i, which gives the 
combination a participial force, we have left very nearly 


the Semitic endii^: 


¥ ^ 


Egyptian. 

Semitic. 

Sg. 3.W. 

• • • • 


3 ./. 

-t 

-at 

2 .m. 

-t 

-ta 

7 .f. 

.t 

-ti 

I. 

-ka 

-ku 

PL z.m. 

-u 

-fl 

3 -/. 

-ii 

-& 

2 .m. 

• •tfini 

-tunfl 

2 ./. 

•innl 

•tinl 

(. 

-fin 

-nd 


Similar Formations 

There was another device, having in fact many 
variations, in which the crude verb-form was combined 
with another set of pronominal suffixes. Of these com¬ 
binations no trace is found in Semitic. But the suffixes 
are interesting, because they can almost exactly be 
equated with the ordinary Semitic possessive pronoun 
suffixes." Supposii^ the symbols** of the Egyptolo¬ 
gists, 8, and f, to stand in earlifl: Egyptian for the 
sounds c. p, and in later Egyptian for t, s, I (Hiero¬ 
glyphic orthography and the Coptic forms indicate 
that they do), we may thus equate the two sets of 
suffixes: 



SgyPiian 

V4Ju* in 

VeUu4 in 

Supposed 

Old 

Su^ostd 


Suffixu Mid. Smp 

Oii Bmp 

Links 

Ssmitic 

Ssmifie 

Sg. 3-w 

•I 

-f 



-hn 

•st 

3./. 

•9 

-8 

•9 

-pi 

-hl« 


2 .m 

-k 

-k 

-k 

-k& 

-k& 

-ka 

2.f. 

•i 

-t 

•c 

-ci 

-ki 

-kl 

I. 

•j 

•i 

•i 

-i 

-I 

-aja 


“ See note a. ©i synjbol*. 
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Egyptian 

Su^it 

Vslua in Vaiita in 
Mid.Entp. C/ 4 £fnp. 

St^pottd Old 

Links StnvHs 

Supposed 

Oidest 

Ssmitu 

PI. Z.m. 



-honfl 

-aunfl 

•an 

-sn -on 

•qin •bin 






-hina 


2 .m. 



-kuna 

-koaa 

-ta 

-tn -OQ 

-cin -kin 



2 .f. 



•kiri& 

-kina 

i. -n 

•n -n 

•na 

-n& 

-na 


Here there b plainly a direct relationship. But the 
Egyptian forms are much changed from their originals 
by the operation of labialisation and palatalisation. 
The roundii^ of the Ups for u has changed h into 4 > and 
then f. The raising of the front of the tongue for i has 
changed h into p and k into o. This happened before 
Egyptian came to be written down at all; and by the 
end of the Old Empire the resulting sounds had again 
changedf breaking down into simpler articulations. 
Labialisation and palatalisation occur in different 
langu^e-families, and are particularly characteristic 
of some. The Egyptian forms are derivable from old, 
but not the oldest, Semitic ones. 

The Imperfect of the Verb • 

V 

The oldest form of the so-called imperfect tense of 
the Semitic verb** appears to have been; 

3.*n. 3./. 2.m. 3./. I. 

Sg. Ja-atnl ta-qtul ta-qtul ta-qtni-l a-qtnl 

PI. la-qful-u ja-qtvzl-a ta-qtnl-u ta-qtul-a na-qtol 

The prefixes here are not the same as those used with 
the p^ect and the permansive. The feminines are 
given the inferiority-sign, t, to distingubh them from 

*■ bib ^ iodepe&^eat.DOt Um sqS&x. iorm in tbe Ustgoigti having h; 
but AkhadSan has Um com«ponding lone. S. witb verbs. 

O 0^, dt.. p, tOj. * 
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the corresponding masculines; and the second persons 
aie given the same inferiority-s^ to distinguish them 
from the first persons, in accordance with the old 
dichotomy. Plurals are given the old noun-endings, 
•fl (masc.) and •S (fern.), which have %ured in the 
preceding tables. The second person feminin^ singular, 
belonging to both inferior classes at once, receives the 
old feminine suffix -I. The third person feminine 
plural, having the feminine plural ending does not 
require the t in its prefix. 

Egyptian shows no trace of the imperfect. But 
.^au, a Cushitic Hamitic language, has a prefix-verbal 
form in which “she" is distinguished from “he" and 
"you" from “I" by the inferiority-sign t, while the two 
superiors, "he" and “I" fall together. In Bedauye 
and Somali even the last two are distinguished, as in 
Semitic; and the prefixes are the same or similar. The 
Somali imperfect is constructed thus: 

3.W* 3'/* 2 .m. a./. i. 

Sg. ji-mad-a ti-mad-a ti-mSd-a l>znad-a i-m&d*a 
PI. ii-ffiad«&n ti-mad-an ti-mSd-Sn ti-mSd-an m-mAd*a 

-a is here the sign of past time; and -an is this a plus 
a common plural ending -an. The second person 
feminine singular is not especially distinguish^; all 
the prefixes have an i- vowel instead of the a of Semitic. 
Otherwise the Somali infection is the same. 


A Similar Formation 

In the Hausa lar^uage there exists a prefix-conju¬ 
gation consisting simply of the regular pronoims and 


a verbal stem: 




3.W. 

3/. 

2.m. 

2./. I. 

Sg. ja-50 

ta-so 

ka -80 

ki-90 ni-so 

PI. sn-so 

SQ-SO 

• kn -80 

ko-80 mn-80 
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Instead of the t of inferiority in the second persons 
the ordinaiy pronouns are used. These pronouns, 
though used as subjects, are the pronouns which Semitic 
uses as objects: 


• 


Hausa. 

Supposed 
oldest Semitic. 

Sg. 

2.m. 

ka- 

-ki 

2j. 

ki- 

-ki 

PL 

2.m. 

ku- 

-kunfi 


i.f. 

ka- 

-kiQ& 


The Hausa pronoun ki- is made up of ka- and the old 
feminine suffix -i, and ku- is made up of ka- and the old 
plural masculine suffix -u. (The Semitic suffixes may 
be interrelated in much the same way.) Gender 
distinction is lost in both the second and the third 
persons of the plural, so that su- stands for supposed 
Old Semitic* object-pronouns -simu and -sinS. In the 
first persons, ni- corresponds to the Semitic object- 
pronoun -ni; and mn-, which consists of ni- and the old 
plural masculine suffix -fi, (through an intermediate 
form HU-), corresponds to the Semitic object pronoun 
•nfi or ja-, so widespread in Hamitic and Semitic, 
here finds an explanation. It is the ordinary Hausa 
pronoun for the third person singular masculine. 

This Hausa prefix-conjugation has only two forms, 
ja>sO and«ia«SO identical w*ith the Semitic imperfect; 
and only one, ta-so, using the inferiority-sign which is 
the essence of the Semitic imperfect. The Hausa 
conjugation therefore is not a form of the imperfect 
found in Semitic and Somali. It is a similar prefix- 
formation, using chiefly the pronouns instead of the 
inferiority-s^ f. 

We may now explain all the prefixes and suffixes of 
the regular Hamitic-Semitic imperfect thus: (i) ia- is 
the pronoun ‘'he.” (s) na- is the pronoun “we.'* 
( 3 ) a- is the naked vowel derived from ja and na-, and 
indicating really no pronoun at all. ( 4 ) ta- is this 
vowel, a, preceded by inferiority-sign, t, and 
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indicating ‘'she'* and “you." ( 5 ) 4 is a feminine suffix 
which, in conjunction with ta-, means “you, woman." 

( 6 ) -u is a masculine plural suffix which, in conjunction 
with jft-, means "they," and with ta-, "ye, men.” 

( 7 ) *4 is a feminine plural suffix which, in conjunction 

with ja-, means "ye, women.” * 

Lost Tense Distinctions 

In most Semitic languages there are but two "tenses," 
a perfect and an imperfect. The perfect generally 
expresses completed action, and the imperfect, un¬ 
completed action, but often the reverse. In Akkadian 
the imperfect form splits into two varieties, iatul and 
iqatal the former signifying completed and the latter 
uncompleted action, while the analogue of the perfect 
expresses condition resulting from action. This is an 
older state of afrairs. In Hamitic the suffix-conjuga¬ 
tions, corresponding to the Semitic perfect, and the 
prefix-conjugations, corresponding to the Semitic im¬ 
perfect, are not in any sense complementary, but quite 
independent formations. Both of them can be made to 
distinguish complete and incomplete action by variation 
of their vowels, This andent system fell into disuse 
in Semitic; but the vowel distinctions persisted, and Co 
some extent assumed new functions, as organs may do 
in living bodies. So we find in Arabic, e.g. verbs of 
the forms, q&tala/jaqtnln, galasa/Jallisn, qat&^a/jaqta^o, 
s^ifying action; verbs of the forms salima/iaslamo, 
signifyii^ temporary condition; verbs of the form 
Barnia/jayrnfo, signifying inherent quality. But even 
these distinctions have fallen into some confusion. 

Conclusion 

Although comparative Hamitic-Seroitic studies are 
not yet upon a satisfactory foundation, it is difficult, 
after examining the known facts, to deny that Hamitic 
and Semitic are fundamentally related, and that 
Hamitic represents the survival of conditions more 
primitive than those to be*found in Semitic. 



CHAPTER V. 


Hamitcs 

Language-Map of Africa 

Looking at a language-map of Africa \vt see that 
Semitic is current: (i) To the north, west, and east, of 
the Sahara, where it has been introduced by the Moslem 
Arabs since the seventh century a.d.; (a) in Abyssinia 
and that region, where it was probably broi^ht from 
South Arabia sometime before the Christian Era. The 
first, Arabic, is not Africans nor probably the second, 
Ge^ez (Ethiopic), with its many modem relatives. The 
racial type of these speakers of Semitic indicates that 
they have absorbed a Hamitic population, already more 
or Jess nigridised; only in the eastern Sudan have they 
been superimposed directly upon Negro stock. With 
that exception, then, all the Semitic territory was 
formerly Hamitic. Having ehminated the Semites, we 
see that there remain five hnguistic stocks: (i) Hamitic, 
(2) Hottentot, (3) Bantu, (4) Sudanic, and (5) Bushman. 
Of these, Hgttentot is now held to be a fusion of Hamitic 
and Bushman, and Bantu a fusion of Sudanic and proto- 
Hamitic. There remain then only three native and 
distinct African lar^uage-farailies, and these three 
correspond to the three basic African races": (i) 
Hamites, (2) True Negroes, (3) Bushmen. 

What the original position of these three was upon the 
African continent we can only infer from their present 
position. Hamites apparently once occupied the Sahara, 
true Negroes or Sudanians the Sudan and equatorial 
Africa, with Bushmen further south. With each 
glaciation of Europe the crowding population of the 

*• LeftviAB: tbe PygmiM out of ftccomt. 
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then fruitful Sahara must have pressed hard against 
the Negroes to the south, penetrating far into equatorial 
Africa and even reaching the Cape. With the recession 
of the ice in Europe the Sahara dried up gradually and, 
becomii^ less hospitable, was abandoned in its more 
arid portions to the Negroes. * 

Distribution op Hamitbs 

In the larger sense '‘Hamitic’* may be applied to 
the Mediterranean White race, on both shores of the 
Mediterranean- In a narrower sense the name applies 
to the African division of that race, separated from the 
European by the disappearance of the land-bridges 
across the western Mediterranean. These African 
Hamites probably once occupied the northernmost 
third of Africa, including what is now the Sahara and 
the coastal lands. With the gradual desiccation of the 
east-central Sahara they became divided, as we have 
seen- Some migrated southward into the western 
Sudan. Their descendants are decidedly Nevoid, and 
speak very primitive (Hausa) or proto-Hamitic (Ful) 
toi^ues. Others survived along the coast (Shilh, 
Kabyle) and even within the western Sahara (Tuareg). 
Their descendants are the fairest and most like Euro¬ 
peans, and speak languages of th^ libyan type. Still 
othere settled in the more moist lands about the eastern 
Horn of Africa. Their descendants are more or less 
Negroid, and speak langu^es of the Cushitic type. 
(Bedauye, Somali, and many others), most closely related 
to Semitic. In the lake region they were nearly absorbed 
by the Negroes, and in the far south, by the Bushmen. 

Eastern Hamites 

Our interest must now be directed to the Hamitic 
groups which produced the Egyptians. They are the 
Cushitic and the Libyan. 

From earliest times the Nile valley must have been 
inhabited. With the repeated drying up of the Sahara 
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Old Egvwiak Tvpe. 

Peasant irom Upper Egypt, near Aasiut, with ligiit bwvn 
skin, straight brown hair, lips and nose of the old Pliaraonic 
type. 




Oi^ Egyftian Type. 

A scribe of tbe Old Empire, from a portrait-statue ia the 
^iio Museum. 
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it must have served as a refuge for a few of the strongest 
of eastern Hamites. In the course of time the valley- 
dwellers must have developed a special type of physique, 
of speech, and of culture. They were, of course, allied 
to the near-by Cushitic Hamites, but not identic^ with 
them, Tfiey were probably much like the present-day 
Bedauye, a wild pastoral folk who live in the deserts east 
of the Nile, but formerly inhabited the valley between 
Assuan and Wadi Haifa. The valley Egyptians became 
a m^hty people, with a culture of their own, though 
not of high degree. 

Quite distinct from Upper Egypt, the Valley, was 
Lower Egypt, the Delta. It was an appendix to 
Eg^t proper, marshy and undefended, from the very 
beginnij^ of history invaded and occupied by Hamitic 
nomads of the Sahara- These were Libyans, like the 
modern Tuareg or the Berbers of the Atlas, having less 
Negro blood than the Valley Egyptians. They differed 
also in speech and culture from ^e Valley people whose 
affinities were Cushitic. 

Cushitic-Libyan Mixture 

Egyptian civilisation received a great impetus when, 
at about 3300 b.c., Menes, a king of Upper Egypt, 
conquered (?) the Delta people and united the crowns 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. Within four hundred 
years began a period of progress in the command of 
mechanical appliances and the o^anisatlon and control 
of men unparalleled in history until modem times. 
From the earliest stone masonry (b.c. 3050) to the 
Great Pyramid (begun b.c. apoo) there was an interval 
of only a hundred and fifty years. Nothing of the kind 
was ever seen again in Egypt. It was like the impetus 
given to civilisation in fleece when invaded by the 
Hellenic barbarians from the European north. In the 
case of Egypt a somewhat n^ridised Mediterranean 
race was infused with purer Mediterranean blood. In 
the case of Greece it was Mediterranean infused with 
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Nordic. In both cases a sedentary people was en¬ 
livened by the addition of highly selected immigrant 
nomad stock- Perhaps in both cases the mixture was 
biologically fortunate. In both cases there seems then 
to have ensued a decline of ability, as though the en- 
livenmg foreign ingredient were beii^ slowly eliminated 
by climate and other conditions of life unsuited to it. 

Libyans in Egypt 

Libyans are mentioned in Egyptian records from 
earliest times as turbulent nomads upon the western 
border, in the oases and the Delta. During the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth dynasties (1350-iopo a.c.) they 
threatened Egypt with a devastating invasion. As 
early as iioo b.c. they were employed in the Egyptian 
army as mercenaries, and later as leaders, with the 
result that they reached the throne of the'Pharoahs in 
the twenty-second dynasty (945-745 b.c.). 

The names applied to them by the i^ptians are:" 

(i) THNW* on the northern part of the western 
frontier ;*( 2) TBIHW, on the southern part of the western 
frontier; (3) RBW. near Cyrenaica; {4) MSwS, west of 
the RBW. Besides these, a number of tribal names. 

As Egyptian writing used its r^ign for the 1 -sound 
when necessary, RBW may quite as well be read LBWi 
yielding the name under which all North Africans 
were known to the Hebrews, Greeks and Romans: 
LuUm (Lehaiim), Libyes, Libyi—the English "Libyans.” 

MSWS, which lacks the plural ending and must be a 
collective noun, has been equated by Bates with the 
root UZd, meaning "noble" or "free," and is found in 
various modern Hamitic tribal names: Imushagh, 
Imazighen, Imaziien, Imagighen, Tamas^ht, as well 
as in ancient classical forms: Hazices, Masages, Uazyes, 
Slaxyes. 

Tb« W iA c*3« is the plonJ eodvog and aoi a part of Uw root. 
For Ouse oaniM s«e Tht Libyans, 1914, pp. 4^ 9> 
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The twenty-third and twenty-fourth dynasties (745— 
712 B.c.) reigned in Tanis, a city of the Delta 5 and the 
twenty-sixth dynasty (663-525 b.c.) in Sais, also a 
city of the Delta, and in particular the place where NT 
(Neit), the ancient goddess of Lower Egypt, was wor¬ 
shipped. *Neit was the goddess of the Libyan people, 
goddess of hunting and weaving, the two nomadic arts. 
She was worshipped in the earliest dynasties, and now 
in the twenty-sixth she became the state-divinity. 
The Delta seems to have been Libj^n from the beginning, 
and to have remained so dovm to the Persian period. 

Negroes in Egyw 

In the Osiris legend, which unfortunately has reached 
us in a late redaction, the god is murdered by his 
brother, Set. Isis, his wife and sister brings his body 
to ^ypt. €et scatters his dismembered body. Isis 
then seeks and collects the h'agments, erecting shrines 
in the places where they are found. Thereupon Isis, 
with Horus, her son, attacks Set and drives him out of 
E^t. 

An inscription upon the Temple of Edfu states, 
according to Petrie,** that the struggle of Osiris and Set 
was a tribal war in which the people of Set were con¬ 
quered and driven c^t. Osiris was worshipped all over 
E^pt in prehistoric times. Isis was a divinity of the 
Delta, and Horus of Upper Egjrpt. All were human 
figures. But Set was an animal-headed god. Perhaps 
the rivalry was between Hamitic worshippers of human 
gods, and Negro worshippers of animal-gods. 

Animal-Gods 

The most surprising element in Egyptian religion 
is the worship of animal-headed gods, animal-gods, and 
actual living animals. In a people of such intelligence 
and ability as the Egyptians this demands an ex¬ 
planation. 

** Tht fUitfion of Antmti Egypt, p. fi. 
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Some think that the animai-gods are late degenera¬ 
tions of a primitive symbolism. The baboon is the 
emblem of wisdom, the lion of destruction, the bull 
and ram of reproduction, the hippopotamus of preg¬ 
nancy, the vulture of maternity, the jackal of lonely 
places. Some, but not all, of these beca&ie actual 
gods; notably the bull of Memphis and the Ram of 
Theb«. 

It is easier to believe that the animal-gods were at 
first observed, and feared or reverenced, because of 
their resemblance to human beings, or their possession 
of human traits. The habit of mimicry and interest 
in mimicry is Negro, and the mental habit of regarding 
animals as brethren is notoriously Negro also. Totem- 
ism is, of course, common to many parts of the world, 
but animal-stories are chiefly found among Negroes. 
The “Uncle Remus" tales of the Southern States of 
America are good examples. It is this element which 
has given the Abyssinian Semites their lively interest 
in animals and animal-stories. In India the trait is 
probably Dravidian, and has something to do with the 
origins of Hindu belief in metempsychosis. 

In the course of time the animal-gods became 
humanised, retaining the animal-head by way of 
symbolism. Later they may have been held by in¬ 
dividuals to be mere S3mibols of^ abstract qualities. 
But their or^n appears to have been a very humble 
one, and points to a Negro strain in the Egyptian 
people. 

Permanency op Egyptian Type 

The climate of Egypt b hot, but apparently not 
hostile to individuab. Invalids from Europe And it 
favourable to their comfort and recovery. And yet 
Europeans are unable to bring up their children there. 
Probably the British suffer more than Italians and 
Greeks; but even the Greeks do not maintain themselves 
indefinitely. For some three hundred years before and 
after the beginning of the Qubtian era there were many 
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Greeks in Egypt j and yet no Greek strain can be detected 
in the modern Egyptian- It is so with plants and 
domestic animals. The water-buffalo and the ass 
thrive, but not the cow and the horse. European trees 
cannot be maintained in the Ezbekiyah Gardens of 
Cairo- Gfapes will grow only in the Fayytlm. It is 
not surprising then to find a very definite human type 
in Egypt, and one which has not changed from remotest 
times to the present. When an ancient wooden portrait- 
statue was uncovered the workmen thought it repre¬ 
sented their village chieftain, and called it the "Sheich 
el-Beled.” 

PfiASANT AKD PhAJIAONIC TyPES 

Two types are distinguishable in ancient and modem 
Egypt. The one is broad-faced, with high cheek bones; 
the other, narrow-faced, with convex nose and full, 
though not Negroid, lips. The first is exemplified by 
Khephren, the royal architect, and the scribe it 
seems to have been the common type in antiquity, and 
is the common peasant t3rpe to-day. The second is 
illustrated by Raraeses II,and our peasant fiom Upper 
Egypt i** it b the type which one thinks of as an Egyptian 
face, and is rare among the modem inhabitants of the 
country. The first is foimd among the Somali, and the 
second among the ffima, as pictured by Meinhof and 
von Luschan.*® Possibly the peasant type represents 
the stock of the old Valley i^yptians, and the Pharaonic 
type, the purer libyan strain of the Delta. 

The Egyptian Mind 

Curiousity, keen perception, ii^nuity, and great 
skill of hand, were joined to conservatism, conven¬ 
tionality, and a rel^ous outlook- The accuracy of 
their portrait-statues cannot be doubted, and convinces 
us that, had they wbhed to do so, they might have left 

«* In tbs Calfo bluMom. Tb« last two bsro Uloetrated. 

** Xq Tana Moseom, ** Hsra lUastraUd. 

** IH4 Spratlun dtr Hamiuyt. III. VI. 
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us realistic drawii^, with depth and perspective, and 
statues equal to those of the Greeks. In everything 
they did they showed accuracy and care, a love of 
nicety, and a sense of beauty. How favourably do 
Egyptian f^;ures compare with the squat and shapeless 
sculptures of the Hittites and even the Babylonians, 
inferior in taste and workmanship, often hideous in 
their conception. There was in Egypt both joy of life 
and consciousness of life unending; poetic ins^ht, and 
moral perception. The Sumerians and Akkadians were 
devoted to commerce and shamanism in this world, and 
entertained but dim and disheartening ideas of a future 
state. As early as 3000 b-c. the Egyptians had invented 
an alphabet of twenty-four letters. They predicted 
astronomical phenomena. They treated diseases. But 
the arts and sciences were regarded as fixed from the 
beginning, when they were received complete from the 
hand of the god Thoth. In art they dared not depart 
from andent standards, which they could not have 
failed to know were false. In writii^ they dared not 
discard the andent accumulation of idiograms, deter¬ 
minatives, and root signs down to the very end of 
paganism. In sdence they were unable to classify, 
interpret, and co-ordinate their observations. Their 
astronomy became lost in astrology, and their medicine 
in magic. They did not trust their minds, and they 
walked in the trodden paths. 

BeOIKNINGS of CiVILISAriON 
The temperate zones are most favourable to a high 
degree of dvilisation; but it is difficult to withstand 
their winters without a rather elaborate material 
equipment. Without this there is little leisure for 
invention and discovery. It is natural then that dvilisa¬ 
tion should begin in warmer lands, and gradually extend 
to colder ones, there to reach its highest p^ection. 
Down to 3000 B.c. the European Nordics, Mediterraneans 
and Alpines were still without the art of writing and 
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without metals. At about that time civilisation appears 
in two h^hJy favoured spots; the valley of the Nile, 
and the alluvial plain of the Tigris and Euphrates; 
in the first Instance omotig Mediterranean Whites, and 
in the second among Mongoloids (?). Negroes have 
never ori^nated a civilisation nor successfully borrowed 
one, although not altogether confined to very hot 
regions, and although in contact with highly progressive 
peoples since early times. We may suppose that a 
sudden advance in the art of living came in I^ypt and 
Babylonia because of a favourable conjunction of race 
and environment. But this does not explain it all. A 
series of happy drcumstances may have given certain 
communities an initial advant^e after which successes 
came by leaps and bounds. 

* Egyptian Civiusation 

We have seen that the higher Egyptian civilisation 
began where Valley and Delta meet, and made its way 
up-stream; that, after a brief archaic period, it speedily 
reached its culmination; and that it contained two 
distinct elements. 

The Egyptian religion in particular shows diversity of 
origin and complete indifference to consistency; for 
the Egyptians werj conservative and unco-ordinative. 
Some of the gods were animal or animal-headed, others 
were human, others were cosmic, others abstract; a 
few were of foreign origin. The dead man was supposed 
to be consciously resident at his grave, as the Upper 
Egyptian peasant still imagines him to be, in spite of 
official Islam. This is probably the belief of the oldest 
inhabitants of the Nile valley, who buried their dead 
with food and drink. But according to the ancient 
Osirian faith the soul went to Juc^ment in another 
world. The soul declared its innocence of the '‘forty- 
twoYsins'’; the heart was we^hed gainst an ostrich 
feather; and the deceased, if his heart was "light,” 
went to the heavenly fields^, there to live in bliss, after 
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the manner of the best in this world. At the same time 
the soul was supposed to sail away on a heavenly 
barque to the setting sun, there to dwell with the 
blessed, occupied in repelling the powers of darkness by 
magic spells. This did not prevent the elaborate 
preparation of the mummy, as though againsf a day of 
resurrection in the flesh upon this earth. A man had 
not only a body, a soul {personality and passions), and 
a spirit (animating principle), but also a “ba'’ (the 
cemetery owl), a “shadow,” and a “name.” The three 
last are common in superstition the world over, and 
particularly in the East. Owls are human-faced birds 
which haunt graveyards at n^ht and utter strange 
and mournful cries. A man's shadow is his living, 
moving double, following him everywhere, expandir^ 
with his morning strength, and shrinking with his 
noonday faintness. A man's name is his sacred self, 
and careless or malevolent use of it will injure him. 
Perhaps Egyptian religion was not more diverse in 
origin than other national pagan systems, but the 
Egyptian people were less inclined to system. 

RsLicrotis Consciousness 
The purpose of rel^ous rites and practices was to 
secure the favour of the gods. Thare was no wish for 
pardon because there was no “consciousness of sin.” 
If one's heart proved after death to be weighted down 
with the forty-two sins, then there was no help, no 
repentance, no redemption: as thoi^h the whole matter 
were beyond one’s power to control. This did not, 
however, prevent a lively sense of obligation in the 
conduct of life in this world. It must not be thought 
that this strange people who spent so much time and 
labour upon preparations for death, were on that account 
lugubrious. They were, on the contrary, a joyous and 
happy people, who in life took all that life could offer, 
in order that in death the soul might not r^et having 
missed any of its allotted satisfactions. 
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Peculiarly Hakitic Traits 

Egyptian traits which strike us as peculiar and which 
at the same time are said to be found more or less among 
other Hamites are: (i) Independence and equality of 
women, (j) marriage of brother and sister, (3) circum¬ 
cision, (4) mummificatioR, ($) pork tabu, ( 6 ) cult of the 
cat, (7) erection of megaliths. 

Women in ancient Egypt occupied a high social 
position, and were equal to men before the law. They 
had the right of independent domicile, and might 
initiate divorce proceedings. We are reminded of 
Tuareg women who have successfully opposed the 
polygamy of Islam and who are the custodians of 
Tuareg literary tradition. With this status and freedom 
goes a certain indifference to the relations of the sexes— 
whether as cause or as result. Even in Christian Egypt 
marriage was a private arrangement rather than a 
religious mystery. The Christian Abyssinians, who are 
partly Kamitic in race and traditions, allow themselves 
great freedom in this matter. 

Perhaps the marri^e of brothers and sisters is one 
manifestation of indifference toward the relations of the 
sexes. Some of the Pharaohs married their sisters in 
order to keep the royal blood pure. Lesser persons did 
the same to avoid ^vision of agricultural lands. There 
was always the divine sanction of the Osirian precedent. 
Such a practice is hard to parallel anywhere, and its 
reported occurrence among the Guanches is remarkable 
if true. 

With the other characteristic there is more difficulty 
in making out a case. Circumcision occurs among 
Hamites and non-Hamites. In Egypt it was a very 
ancient custom, though perhaps not religious, or general, 
or obligatory. The Guanches did not practice it. 
Mummification of dead bodies is attested of the 
Guanches, and of the Egyptians after the first few 
dynasties, but of no other Hamites. Yet it was prac¬ 
ticed in Peru. Tabu of the swine is common, though 
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not universal, among Hamites, and is found among 
other races. The cult of the cat did not appear m 
Egypt before about 2000 b.c,, and is explained by the 
fact that the animal originated in Nubia and became 
indispensable to the inhabitants of the rat-infested 
valley of the Nile. The supposedly Malayan Hovas of 
Madagascar display a reverence for the cat that is 
perhaps the only parallel to old Egyptian fanaticism; 
but nothii^ of the kind is observed amo:^ other Hamites. 
The Egyptian obelisks and Abyssinian monoliths remind 
one of Stonehenge and certain Neolithic monuments in 
France, but also of entirely independent struaures in 
Central America. The dolmens, cromlechs, and menhirs 
of Europe and northern Africa are not large enough in 
most cases to be seriously considered. 


Egyptian Writing 

Analysis of speech into its component sounds is by 
no means an easy task, even after the idea of doing so 
has occurred to one. The representation of sounds by 
written symbols is a conception bold beyond the power 
of imagination. Speech is, for the natural man, as 
concrete a thing as consciousness; and there is no natural 
connection between a thii^ vmtten and a thing heard. 
Egyptians invented the first true alf^habet at the very 
beginning of their history. They hit upon it by a 
process which has occurred elsewhere. 

(j) In the mind there is a connection between the 
visual im^e of a thing, the idea of the thing, and the 
kinesthetic-auditory image of the word sonifying that 
thii^. A knife held up to view brings the idea of 
“knife" to the mind of every beholder; the sound of the 
word "knife" echoes in his ear; he unconsciously frames 
the word "knife” with his speech-oi^ans, and feels the 
sensation of his saying "knife.” 

(2) A picture of the Joiife will do as well as the actual 
article. This is the stage of Amerind writing. 
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(3) The picture may acquire a fixed and conventional 
connection with some one word of the language, to the 
exclusion of synonyms or words expressing related 
ideas. This is the idiographic stage. 

(4) Th^ picture comes to stand for the sounds of the 
word, not primarily for its sense. As Egyptian was a 
Hamitic language in which, as in Semitic, the root-idea 
resided in a framework of consonants, the picture came 
to stand for one or more consonants, without any 
reference to the vowels of the word as actually pro¬ 
nounced. 

Akkadian had a difierent development at this point. 
It had taken over its cuneiform system :&om the 
Sumerians, who spoke a language of the monosyllabic 
type in which consonants and vowels had equal weight. 
The signs therefore had come to stand for short syllables 
containing t)oth consonants and vowels, whereas the 
Egyptian came to stand for roots containing consonants 
only. Akkadian was a Semitic language and therefore 
of the same type as Egyptian. The old Sumerian 
writii^ was ill adapted to such languages, althoi^h it 
has the advantage for us of representii^ the vowels. 

(5) The picture is used for some other word having 
the same consonants as the original one. It is now 
possible to represeist words for abstract ideas, of which 
there can be no picture or visual image, in the manner 
of a rebus. Fore^ names, which have no meaning in 
the language, can also be represented. 

(6) Pictures representii^ certain short words are used 
to represent the consonants of syllables frequently 
recurring in the process of building up verb and other 
word-forms. This is the syllabic stage. 

(7} Phonetic analysis of the language leads to deter¬ 
mination of all the consonants occurring in it. Pictures 
representing short words come to stand for a single 
consonant contained in the word. 

Instead of usir^ this excellent alphabet, the Egyptians 
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elaborated combinations of idiograms with deter¬ 
minative, syllabic, and alphabetic signs, in fixed com¬ 
binations which had to be memorised. To complicate 
matters still more, the beautifully pictorial' old Hiero¬ 
glyphic style gave place to an every-day hand^ Hieratic, 
and thb again to an abbreviated script, Demotic. All 
this was swept away by Christianity, which brought 
with it the simple Greek alphabet in which the Egyptian 
lai^uage at last appeared under the name of “Coptic." 

The Egyptian Language 
The Egyptian langu^ can be followed from about 
3000 B.c. to about 1500 A-D., when its last echoes were 
heard by occasional travellers in remote villages of 
Upper Egypt- The Coptic of Christian Egypt is 
separated from the classical language of the Middle 
Empire by about 2000 years, and from the'lai^uage of 
the Old Empire by about 3000 years, During this long 
career of 4500 years it passed through three phases, 
amounting to distinct languages, without losing its 
agglutinative character, as other Hamitic lai^ages have 
done. As fast as the old agglutinative combinations 
fused into inflections, new agglutinations were built 
up. Thus in Old i^^tian the sentence “The god has 
heard thy voice," would be: c 

fidm ntr hrw-k, "Hearir^-of-god voice-of-thee"; 
while in Coptic: 

a-Ssbtm nfii p-nonte m-pe-k-hroon ** “ Did-he-hearing 
namely-the-god namely-the-of-thee-voice.' ’ 


Egyptian Sounds 

The vowels of Egyptian are unknown except as they 
appear in Coptic. Of the consonants represented in the 
oldest form of the language only, g« and h are 
Hamitic-Semitic- There are no “emphatic" conson¬ 
ants, unless possibly gj but the “pressure-articulation" 
is represented by ^ and b. Palatalisation has produced 
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the unfamiliar sounds j, c» and 9. There is also a new 
ch«sound which possibly may have the value 3. 

The complete list of consonants would then be: 

Labi^. Lsntais. PaiahU. V4lan. Vvul«rs- Lofyn^aii. 


Stops • b 

d 

1 

gf 

P 

t 

c 

k 

Fricatives w 


1 


f 

s / 

P 

X 

Vibrants. 

r 



Nasals m 

n 




1 ^ 
e 

3 h b 


CHAPTER VI. 


r 


Semites 


Origik 

The previous chapters were intended to show that the 
Semitic peoples have all migrated from Arabia, and that 
they are related to the Hamitic peoples in Africa, and 
to the Mediterranean branch of the White race in Europe. 


Earlier akd Later Phases . 

Cross-correspondencies between the different Semitic 
langua^s are such that Akkadian and South Arabic 
(with Abyssinian) must be regarded as older phases of 
Semitic speech in general, while all the others, Canaan!- 
tish, Aramaean, and Arabic (North Arabic) must be 
regarded as sprung from a later phase. “ The peculiarities 
of the older phase are: 

(1) Causative preEx and personal pronoun of the 
third person have the s and instead of h and 

(2) First person singular of the perfect ends in -kn, 
not -tn. 

(3) Imperfect has two fonns, with tense-functions 
(Akkadian) or mood-functions (Ethiopic). 

(4) Prefixes of derived steins may be combined more 
freely. 

(5) Older vocabulary. 

• ChAMltA. AkJiadtritn 4 SUdar 4 b«raUAUtrs SemxUntchuht. ItiAnilircpoi, 
x$ 2 a, XIV-XV, pp. 74^ fl, 
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North and South SEumc 

Independently of the division into earlier and later, 
the Semitic.Unguages may be classified as northern and 
southern. To the first belong Akkadian, Canaanitish, 
and Aramaean; to the second, Arabic and South Arabic 
(with Ethiopic and other Abyssinian Semitic languages). 
The mark of southern Semitic is the so-called "broken 
plural." 


Broken Plurals 

We have had occasion several times to speak of 
certain abstract or collective nouns, treated by grammar 
as feminine singulars, but usurping the function of 
plurals, in all the South Semitic tongues. Such ab¬ 
stracts and collectives are found nearly everywhere. 
In English say "youth" or "manhood" in place of 
"youths" and "men." But it is most unusual to allow 
them to take the place of regular plural forms. It is 
the fact that they remain true feminine singulars that 
is remarkable, and that they occur in such great numbers. 

They are called "broken" by the Arab grammarians 
because the singular form appears to have been com¬ 
pletely broken up and made over into the plural. To 
us they appear, in aJl but a very few cases, not to have 
been derived at all from the singular, but to be in¬ 
dependent formations, selected because of some contrast 
which they present when associated with the singular. 
This is of course a case of the dichotomy which has been 
noticed in Hamitic. It has been suggested that certain 
forms may have arisen through reduplication of the 
singular or some part of it, and this may be true of a 
very few cases. In general they are vowel-and- 
consonant patterns in the mind, into which words seem 
to flow wthout any apparent reason. So the French 
words "joumar* and "hotel" are unhesitatingly made 
into the plurals gardoll and haw&til by the modern 
speaker of Arabic. 
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One sort of broken plural does seem to contain a 
definite sign in the shape of an a between the second 
and third radicals; 



Arabic. 

Eihiopic. 

Hausa. 

Sg. 

halq.*atun 

’egr 

‘ 

PI. 

halaq-im 

^egar 


Sg. 

qi^s-aiun 

mesl 


PI. 

qisa?*un 

mesal 


Sg. 

‘ulb-atun 

’ezQ 

mnrfu 

PI. 

<iilab-un 

^dzan 

muiafo 


In northern Semitic there seems to be a trace of this 
device. But it is never employed except in conjunction 
with the re^Iar plural endings. U does not produce a 
feminine singular, but a regular plural. 

Hibrew. •Syriac 

{pTC’Classical). 

Sg. melek (originally znalk) amm^a 

FI, melak-Im (originally meliUs-ini) atnam -5 

Sg. sSfer (originally sifr) 

PI. sefar-im (originally sefaivim) 

Sg. boqer (originally buqr) 

PI. beqar-im (oi%mally beqar-im) 

Syriac in a very few cases uses abstracts or collectives 
in place of plur^s: hemr*a as plural of bmar-&. But 
they are rare, and in'most cases bear the regular plural 
ending: tattJ -5 as plural of tali- 5 . They are not treated 
as feminine singulars, but as plurals. 

Reduplication of the whole or of a part of the sii^ular 
to form the plural, occurs in North Semitic. The 
Hebrew word majim and §&majim are plurals without 
singulars, seeming to have the dual ending -ajim, but 
in reality going back to the forms maimai and 
daxnalmai. Akkadian has alkak»&tQ (for alk-atu) from 
the singular alak-in, and perhaps abbfl from abu and 
^hu from a^Q. But these are rare and in some cases 
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very doubtful, often usii^ the regular plural ending, 
and always considered as a plural, not a feminine 
singular abstract or collective. 

We may say then with confidence that North Semitic 
has lost a^ consciousness of the broken plural as an 
institution. Very rarely it may use an abstract for a 
plural, as we may do in English. Reduplicated forms 
occur, as in other lat^uages, but they have the plural 
ending and are true plurals. Only in nouns like mel^ 
sSfer, bocisr, is there a trace of ^e true broken plural 
of the south. The meaning of the inserted -a^ has 
been foi^tCen, and the plural endings are added. 

Hamitic not only has broken plurals of reduplication, 
and those with inserted -a-, but the kind which depends 
upon a contrast of long vowels between singular and 
plural: 



Bedauyg. 

Arabic. 

Sg. 

dot 

larif 

PL 

di! 

lirfi! 

•Sg. 

genuf 

bimar 

PL 

genU 

hamir 


Egyptian, to judge from its last stage, Coptic, possessed 
plural forms (not abstracts or collectives, singular) with 
vowel changes like Aose in certain well-known broken- 
plural formations; but they are explained by some as 
the result of sound-changes. 

Old South Semitic, represented by South Arabic and 
Ethiopic, has definitely gone over to the use of broken 
plurals; but they have fewer forms than in Arabic. 

From the foregoing we may conclude that the broken 
plural: (i) began, with a restricted number of forms and 
a hmited application, in old Hamito-Semitic, (2) 
existed in the earliest Semitic speech, {3) increased 
its forms and range of application somewhat in primitive 
South Semitic, and still more in later South Semitic, 
(4) was lost in even the most primitive North Semitic, 
except for a few traces in certain plural fonns. 
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Antiquity of Separation 
We meet with the various North Semitic languages 
in each case not long after they have been brought 
out of the desert by the great migrations. Such a 
fundamental thing as the broken plural «could not 
possibly be lost independently by several languages in 
so short a time. North Semitic therefore must have 
been brought from some common centre In which the 
broken plural did not exist, and South Semitic from a 
centre where it was highly developed, The two centres 
must have been peopled by primitive Semites at a time 
when the broken plural had suffered neither atrophy 
nor hypertrophy; and they must then have been isolated 
from each other for a lor^ time. The Najd may have 
been the North Semitic, and Yemen the South Semitic 
centre. 

Great Semitic Migrations 
Arabia is an \infruitful land- Its people are prolific. 
They are at all times near to distress. Even in better 
times, over-population exerts a pressure from within, 
and its people leave the country quietly along the 
routes of travel and trade. But there have been crises, 
climatic, or economic, or political, when the peninsula 
poured out its surplus in an inundatii^ flood. Such 
migrations appear to have occurred as early as 3500 b.c., 
and at intend, roughly, of a thousand years thereafter. 
The first brought into Babylonia its oldest Semitic 
stock; the second, the Canaanites into Palestine and the 
second wave of Semites into Babylonia; the third, the 
Aramaean or Syrian peoples; the fourth, the Nabataeans, 
the fifth, the Arabs. Perhaps the third and fifth were 
the greatest. In the first migration came a more 
primitive type of Semitic speech, which with the second 
migration had changed to the common one. With the 
fourth migration came people who spoke, not the North 
Semitic of previous waves, but South Semitic with its 
broken plurals. Perhaps we may believe that between 
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the first and second migrations a later type of speech 
had taken possession of central Arabia, as Christian 
thinks;” and that between the third and fourth the 
speech of £he South Semitic centre had moved up into 
the old centre of North Semitic. 


Semitic Peoples 

For our purposes the important Semitic groups are: 
(0 Babylonians (including Assyrians and Chaldaeans), 
(a) Canaanites (including Phoenicians), (3) Hebrews 
(including Aramaeans). Other important groups are: 
(4) South Arabians (includir^ Abyssinians), (5) Naba¬ 
taeans, (6) Arabs. Of the last three the Old Testament 
is only vaguely aware, or entirely ignorant. The first 
three then will concern us primarily; and the last three 
will be considered only incidentally. 


Physical Types 

When we speak of "Semites" we mean, of course, 
speakers of Semitic languages and, by implication, 
peoples inheriting in some degree the blood of that 
ancient White community in Arabia in whose midst 
the Semitic type of speech developed. 

But the Semitic^peaking hordes from Arabia found 
in the Fertile Crescent ancient settled populations of 
very complex make-up; and the historically known 
Semitic peoples of this region are merely ancient 
populations, freshly infused with Semitic blood, and 
speaking the Semitic langtiage brought in by their most 
recent Semitic conquerors. So, we find the Babylonians 
and Assyrians strongly marked in appearance by some 
racial influence encountered by them after leaving the 
desert, and perpetuated by the Nestorian Christians of 
Lake Urumia, and many Jews, to this day. The Hebrew 
speedily amalgamated with the old population of 
Canaan, which contained enough Alpine (Hittite?) 
blood to impart to many modern Jews a high-round 
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head and a large nose. Somewhere in their .history 
the Jews acquired a Finno-Ugrian or Mongolian tinge 
that crops out occasionally in slightly almond eyes. 
In Africa Semites share the physical chlracteristics 
of their Kami tic-speaking neighbours, being more or 
less beardless, woolly-haired, and dark-skinned. Even 
the Arabs, in the old Semitic home-land, have not 
escaped contamination. In the south they have the 
small calf that is found among many Hamites, and often 
Negro blood. 

If we take modern Arabs of Najd as the purest 
surviving specimens of the old Semitic type, we may say 
that it resembled the Mediterranean, and lacked the 
Negroid suggestions of most Hamitic peoples. 

Cultural Types 

As the original Semites were racially^ influenced, 
so they were also culturally shaped, by ttieir different 
environments. They took up the occupations of 
people whom they found, and they were ob%ed to meet 
the inexorable conditions of struggle for survival in the 
places to which they had committed themselves- 
Phoenicians found themselves with backs to the moun¬ 
tains and faces to the sea. Their experiments in navi¬ 
gation and trade proved successful, and they were 
gradually shaped by selection into'a sea-faring people, 
very different from their sheep-tending ancestors of the 
desert. In another environment perhaps Israel would 
have produced great architecture and sculpture, or 
great philosophy, instead of the Law and the Prophets. 

Most of the common generalisations about Semites 
are applicable to certain Semitic peoples only. The 
Yahweh religion was, with difficulty and indifferent 
success, imposed upon the Hebrews by one of their 
tribes. Later, and in a different form, it was very 
successfully forced upon the Arabs by a single man. 
Monotheism is not likely to have been the religion of 
primitive Semites, nor were most Semitic nations 
monotheistic. 
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SEMITES 

Akkadians and Sumerians 
When the oirtain of history rises upon Babylonia it 
is still called the Lsind of Shinar. In the South of it 
are settled the Sumerians; along their northern border 
the Akkadians. The Sumerians had come into Shinar 
from the mountains to the east, bringing with them their 
air-god, En-Lil, for whom they had to construct an 
artificial mountain at Nippur, The Akkadians had come 
from the Arabian desert: not directly, via the Wadi 
ar-Rumma, but from the north, down along the course 
of the Euphrates. They had left behind them on the 
Tigris, a colony of kinsmen who were more remote from 
Sumerian influence, and presumably of purer Semitic 
stod«. The Sumerians were of Mongolian or Mongoloid 
(Finno-Ugrian?) origin. The Akkadians were Semites. 
The Sumerians spoke an agglutinative language, with 
Yowel-harmony and no gender; and wrote in a system 
of conventionalised pictures, shaped by their type of 
speech into syllable-signs, exactly like Chinese. The 
Akkadians spoke an inflected lar^:uage, having tri- 
consonantal roots, vowel-gradation, and gender, and 
had no writing. The Sumerians worshipped the 
elements, particularly the god of the air, as the modem 
Chinese peasant is prone to do. The Akkadians pro bably 
worshipped spiritj who lived in places which they 
frequented, and a spirit which followed their tribe as 
it wandered about. Altogether, the two races were as 
different as they could possibly be. 

Amalgamation 

By about 2700 b.c. the Akkadians had conquered all 
Shinar, and the entire Fertile Crescent, from Persia 
to the Mediterranean. Within a few centuries they had 
completely blended with the Sumerians, although the 
old division of the land into Sumer and Akkad persisted. 
The Semitic tongue of the Akkadians .prevailed as the 
national language, while the old Sumerian lai^uage 
continued, as the "Latin'' of religion and letters, down 
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almost to the beginning of the Christian Era. The 
Sumerian system of writing was pressed into service 
for writing Akkadian- This was unfortunate, for 
Akkadian was a language of fixed consonant^ roots and 
significantly changing vowels, requiring an alphabet 
of consonants, including some very pecuRar ones; 
whereas the Sumerian writing consisted of s^s for 
fixed syllables, and only such ones as were convenient 
to the agglutinative Sumerian language. In this way 
Akkadian was so distorted that vital distinctions, such 
as difference in the ler^^th ("doubling") of consonants 
appear to have been lost- It is not unlikely, however, 
that the actual pronunciation of Akkadian was gradually 
modified under the influence of the alien Sumerian. 
This probably took place through Sumerian mothers 
and nurses. 

Latbr Semitic Infusions 

Just before 2200 s.c. a Semitic people of Palestine 
and Syria, the Amorites, took possession of Shinar, 
making the obscure town of Babylon its capital. These 
people were themselves not pure Semites, of course, 
but mixed with unknown elements from the west. 
Very much later, at about 1400 s.c., the Semitic 
Aramaean hordes inundated the border-lands of the 
Syrian Desert, so that Aramaic became the speech of 
Babylonia in the days of the Jewish Exile, and con¬ 
tinued to be such till the Arab conquests. They must 
have left physical effects upon the population. 

CiviuSATiON OF Babylonians 

The civilisation of the Babylonians cannot be con¬ 
sidered apart from that of the Sumerians. In fact, 
when the Sumerian culture has been described, there 
remains very little to be said of the Semitic Baby¬ 
lonians. Their chief contributions were the Semitic 
deities of the sun and of the moon, their own peculiar 
god Marduk, and the great Asiatic love-goddess Ishtar. 
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Babylonian civilisation strikes us as distinctly in¬ 
ferior to Egyptidxi. Living in a land of day, their 
architecture was from beginning to end heavily con¬ 
ditioned bj^the want of suitable building stone. Their 
sculpture is unlovely as a whole, the only es:ception 
beii^ cer^kin animal-portraits by the Assyrians. As 
lapidaries they excelled. 

The most serious criticism of their culture is its 
materialism. Their religion concerned itself with two 
things: (i) Economic welfare, (2) immimity from 
devils. The temple-priesthood superintended ^ricul- 
ture and supported itself by its control of irrigation. 
The temple-cult did all things necessary in astrology, 
divination and exorcism, to protect the physical health 
of the people. The dead were buried without grace or 
im^ination, usually in rough jars, under their dwellings. 
The Babylonians had only vague and depressing Ideas 
about a future state, in which the good and the bad were 
indistinguishable. With them originated the merciless 
tradition of an “eye for an eye.” They gave us the 
commercial unit of weight which we call the "pound,” 
the sixty-minute hour, and the circle of six-times- 
sixty degrees. But the Egyptians left us evidence of a 
sense of beauty which glorified all that they touched, 
from their commoi^t utensils to their loftiest temples, 
and from village ethics to visions of Immortality. 

Assyrians 

On the upper Tigris there was building-stone. The 
climate was cooler and more bracli^ than that of the 
Babylonian plains. There was little or no Sumerian 
blood in the veins of the Assyrian. He shared the 
Sumerian-Akkadian civilisation of his southern cousins, 
but he was in contact with the Hlttite culture of Asia 
Minor. The Akkadian system of writing he enlaiged 
and improved. The old Akkadian literature he col¬ 
lected, copied, and zealously preserved. Under the 
inspiration of the old Babylonian lapidary’s art he 
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carved beautiful inures of animals on alabaster slabs. 
But the Assyrian state is without a parallel in history 
for economic destructiveness, organised rapacity, and 
calculated fr^htfulness. The cruelty of the Assyrian 
is a thing that stands out hideously, even in a part of 
the world where inhumanity is common. Ris greater 
ene^y and efficiency he devoted effectively to war. 
He fought with chariots and horses, with the new iron 
weapons of the Hittites, and with battering-rams of his 
own invention, Like the Sumerian and Babylonian, 
he looked forward to no future state of reward or 
punishment. His chief god was the war-god Asshur. 
He set the example of world empire, followed in turn by 
the Persians, Greeks, Romans, French, and Prussians. 
He made no other contributions to civilisation. 

Chaldaeans , 

The Chaldaean phase of Babylonian civilisation 
resulted from an internal movement, and did not involve 
any racially different group of peeple. The Neo- 
Babylonian Empire represented a brief renaissance of 
old Babylonian glory after the extinction of Assyria 
and before the rise of Persia. It is important because 
it is the Babylon of the Exile. But it was an ^e that 
busied itself with the past. , 

The Akkadian Language 

The written language of Babylonia and Assyria was 
in all periods essentially the same. The forms of 
cuneiform writing, however, underwent modification 
in the course of time and in different localities. Four 
periods of the language are distinguished: (i) Old Ak¬ 
kadian, at about 3c»oo, and again at about 2250 b.c. 
(a) Middle Akkadian, occasional Babylonian and 
Assyrian, toward the end only Ass3^rian sources of 
about xioo B.c. (3) Neo-Akkadian, almost exclusively 
Assyrian sources, from 650 to 6o€ b.c. (4) Late 
Akkadian, the archaic and artificial written language 
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of the Neo-Babylonian empire- During all this time 
the vernacular was going its own way, as business 
docimients show, In the last period Aramaic was 
becoming the every-day language of Babylonia. 

• Sumerian Sounds 
The old Sumerian lai^uage possessed the vowels 
a» e» 1 . a, and the consonants: 



Labials. 

Denials. 

Velars. 

Si^ps 

b 

d 

g 


P 

t 

k 

Fricatives 


z 

9 



9 / 


Vibranis 


r 


Nasals 

m 

n 


Laterals 


1 



Like South German and Turldsh, Sumerian did not 
dbtii^uish sharply between the voiced and voiceless 
stops, so that b, d, g were confused with p, t, k. 

Akkadian Sounds 

The Semitic Akkadians began to write their language 
in the Sumerian syllabary, which permitted the repre¬ 
sentation of no more than the above, very limited, stock 
of consonantal sounds. They found means of repre- 
sentir^ the additional sounds s, s, g, and must 
therefore have felt the necessity of distinguishing them. 
Four of these are Semitic sounds, and three of them are 
“emphatics.”” 

They did not see fit to find signs for b, 
not use the signs for ^ j (i), which Sumerian already had, 
but wrote ? in place of 3, g, h, These five sounds 
must therefore have been wanting in Akkadian. 

Sumerian influence was so strong among Baby¬ 
lonians (as contracted with Assyrians) that they often 

* Of «*hAt aortP Perh*p>3. e.g.. kH w ks. 
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confused the voiced and voiceless stops, in the manner 
of Sumerian, failed to distinguish the "emphatics/’” 
and otherwise displayed a dull and foreign ear, and a 
heavy and alien torque. The usual confusions are 
between: , 

(i) b and p 
(2} d, t, and t** 

(3) g, k, and a 

(4) z. a. J> ^ 

(5> w. m, and n. 

The disregard of length, whether of vowel or con¬ 
sonant, is a striking non-Semitic peculiarity which is 
seen also in Turkish and Armenian. But, as it is also 
found in Russian and Spanish, nothing can be made 
of the fact. 

A complete list of the Akkadian and Assyrian con¬ 
sonants would be: 


Labials. Denials. 


Slops b d 

P t 

Fricatives w z 

Z I ^ 

Vihrants r 

Nasals m n 

Lalsrais 1 


Velars. Uvnlars. Laryngals. 

Z 

k « 


1 


The Name "Canaanxte” 

The name "Canaanite” applies properly to the 
inhabitants of the lowlands of Palestine. In a broader 
sense it is made to include ah the people of Palestine 
and Syria who spoke the Canaanitish language: Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, “Canaanites" living in contact 
with Israel, Phoenicians, and Amorites. 


Race 


The Canaanitcs, as the people of Palestine, formed a 
cultural and linguistic group. Politically they were 







by] [r^sL-r ^ Ccm/Hmy. 

Ot'RZt (Uruki,). 

T)k' Diji'Tfa (Druses) nrc u ivIikumus sect o( tlio Lebajion 
iii-lMvtl sinc'e t he wuUi con Ul^^• am. ' ('h«j r lol^itins ONcluai- 
visni IS prob:iWv Vliv c<mtiiiiinlit*n of a racial otie wliicli 
may lie Caimauitish'Anmiicnn, 
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divided. Exactly what they were racially we have no 
means of knowing. Even at the beginnii^ of our 
historical knowledge Palestine must have contained 
the deposit hi many migrations, back and forth, between 
Asia and Africa; for Palestine Ues upon one of the great 
h%hways the nations. It is fairly safe to say that 
that deposit contained little or no Yellow or Black 
blood. One of its constituents was Alpine, another 
was perhaps Mediterranean, if the dolmens mean any¬ 
thing. Its chief ingredient was probably Semitic. It 
may have been very much modified from the Semitic 
type of the desert, but for ah that fairly uniform within 
Palestine. The ''Lip of Canaan” (Isaiah xix. x 8 ) was 
the language of all Canaanites, whether in Palestine or 
in Syria, and the bond of unity between them. In the 
time of the Tell el*Amarna letters (c. 1375-* 3 $8 
we find anJEgyptian governor writing to the Pharaoh 
in Akkadian, and introducing Canaanitish words as 
occasional glosses. In the course of their prolonged 
conquest and settlement of Palestine the Hebrew tribes, 
who began to filter in at about that time, gave up their 
natural speech, some form of Aramaic, and adopted 
Canaanitish. In course of time they r^arded it as 
"Hebrew,” and imagined it to have been used by Moses. 
Tradition says nojhing of this important change of 
speech. But it must be remembered that primitive 
peoples are used to many languages, leam them easily, 
and take them for granted, except in rare moments of 
reflection. 


Civilisation 

Babylonia had left its impress upon Palestine and all 
the ancient Near East; but especially upon Palestine, 
as we leam from the Tell el*Amania letters. Akkadian 
had lingered on as the official language ever since the 
days of Sargon of Akkad, when Palestine was part of a 
Babylonian state reaching from the mountains of Elam 
(Persia) to the Mediterranean. 
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Of Canaanitish civilisation we know little apart 
from the religious elements which come to light in the 
Old Testament account of religious struggles. They 
were an agricultural people, with whom the invading 
Hebrews dwelt, and from whom they learned the arts 
and habits of settled hfe. Along with the pursuit of 
agriculture went the worship of heiillni, the local 
"genii,” or nature-spirits, of the places which they 
cultivated. This was a habit brought from Arabia, 
where even now every spot has its unseen, denizens, 
the "jinn” of our Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
Unconsciously the Hebrews adopted the cult of the 
be^alimj and the difficulty which this caused the 
exponents of the Yahweh religion is a well-known theme 
of Old Testament writers. But in the end the purer 
Semitic blood of the Hebrews included the less pure 
blood of the Canaanites. At any rate, the* Canaanites 
disappeared, and, as they could not have been exter- 
mbated, must have been absorbed into one resulting 
people. The well-known habits of a peasant population, 
and the story of Ruth, tell us what happened. Purity 
of blood, like purity of worship, were ideals rather than 
accomplished facts. It is this connection between 
Canaanite and Hebrew which makes the Canaanite 
particularly interesting to us. 

Religion 

The religious ideas of the Canaanites are too well 
known to require much comment. Their religion was 
essentially a cult of local and inchoate gods, not in¬ 
dividualised hke the gods of pagan Greece and Rome. 
Every man was his own priest- Sacrifice of the first- 
fruits of the soil, and of flocks and herds, was a natural 
tribute to the "proprietor” or "lord” (ba^al) of the farm. 
When he was appeased all went well. So also the 
first-bom of the family was sacrificed, to secure the 
god’s favour and insure the fruitfulness of the wife and 
abundance of offspring. It was this which so shocked 
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the gentle Romans when they came to know the 
Phoenicians of Carthage. Sacrifice of the first-bom 
did not cease till after the Exile, and is perpetuated 
to this day'Hn the Jewish custom of ransoming a child 
by giving the rabbi a present for the poor. The powers 
of reproduction were worshipped. Sex-rites existed, 
with sacred prostitutes, both men and women. Religious 
prostitution still existed in the time when Genesis 
xxxviii. 1$ was written (c. 6 $o b.c.). Excesses of this 
kind were known in the times of Amos and Hosea 
(Amos ii. 7; Hosea iv. 14), 

Some of the be^&Um were absorbed by the religious 
figure of Yahweh, others became evil spirits, others 
survive to this day in the superstitious practices of the 
modem '‘Arab" peasantry of Palestine. 

^ Phoenicians 

If we choose to regard Hebrews as Aramaeans, which 
they or^nally were, and not as Canaanites, which they 
came to be, there remain of historically important 
Canaanites only the Phoenicians. 

The Phoenicians believed that they came from eastern 
Arabia or the vidnity of the Persian Gulf. They may 
have been at the fore-front of the great Semitic mi¬ 
gration of about 25 po B.C., and thus have been pushed 
out of Palestine proper into the narrow coastal plain, 
between the Lebanon mountains and the Mediterranean. 
It is supposed that they were already in possession of 
the harbours on the coast as early as 2500 b.c. In 1300 
they prevented Assyria from reaching the sea. In the 
Tell d-Amama letters they are still vassals of Egypt, 
and presumably without colonies in the west. They 
offered no resistance to the Hebrew invasion when at 
last Egyptian power decayed; but, on the other hand, 
were not much affected by it. Hiram I, kii^ of Tyre 
from about 9^5-935 b.c., ruled over a prosperous people 
with some experience in sea-trading. He was able to 
help King Solomon in his building operations (i Kings v. 
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5 ff.) and s«a-fajing adventures (i Kings ix. 26 if.). 
A little later, in the ninth and ^hth centuries b.c., 
we hear of the Sidonian Phoenicians through Homer. 
At that time the Phoenicians were the greaftraders and 
artificers of the Near East. Sidon was the older 
settlement, and Tyre, with its colony of Carthage, the 
younger. For a while Carthage threatened to divert 
or permanently change the course of history in th^* 
Mediterranean. 


Civilisation 

The Phoenicians occupied the coastal plain of Syria, 
from Caesarea almost to Laodicea. For some reason 
they made no attempt to conquer the people of the 
Lebanon, at their backs, but took to the sea; and 
ultimately founded colonies in North Africa, Spain, 
Cyprus, Crete, Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta,, and on the 
coasts of the Black Sea and the iSgean. They passed 
Gibraltar, and followed the coast of Europe as far as 
the Weichsel on the Baltic. They circumnagivated 
Africa. Possibly they even reach^ the Azores and 
Cornwall. They were undoubtedly among the world’s 
first great navigators. 

Alphabet 

It is unfortunate that Phoenicians, like other 
Canaanites, have left us no literature, and indeed seem 
to have had few books. Otherwise they might have 
given most interesting accounts of what their navigators 
and traders saw in their wanderings of that far-off age. 
In their manufactures they were unoriginal, imitating 
the designs of Egypt and Babylonia. But, as inventors 
of the alphabet, they are entitled to a h%h place in the 
history of culture. 

' Egypt had long before produced a perfect alphabet, 
but lacked the courage and enterprise to use it. After 
coming into contact with Babylonian culture the 
Persians invented an alphabet of cuneiform signs; but 
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they soon went over to the use of the Aramaean lang;uage, 
and the Phoenician alphabet in which it was written. 
The origin of the Phoenidan letters is still undedded. 
The prcsunfption is that they arose out of some syllabic 
and ultimately ideographic system; but neither Eg3T)tian 
nor Babylonian was the direct source. They may have 
been devised (in imitation of the Egyptian alphabet?) 
out of trade signs or brand'inarks used by Mediterranean 
traders, as Petrie has suggested.** However that may 
be, they first appear at about looo b.c., spreading 
westward through the Greeks and Romans, and eastward 
through the Aramaeans, to become at last the alphabet 
of the greater part of the inhabited earth. 

Canaanitish Language 

Hebrew has been preserved in the writings of the 
Old Testament, Phoenician in a large number of in¬ 
scriptions from many parts of the Mediterranean world, 
and Moabitish in a stifle monument of Mesha. Almost 
no old Hebrew inscriptions, and no Phoenician literature 
has survived. Of other Canaanites we have neither 
monumental nor literary remains. 

Phoenician and Moabitish are so closely akin to 
Hebrew that all three may be called dialects of one 
lai^age. The ch^f characteristic of the gtx»up is 
change of Semitic long a into 5 (as in Hebrew) or even 
8 (as in Punic). This tendency may be a heritage from 
earlier inhabitants of Phoenicia. It is perpetuated in 
certain Arabic dialects of Syria. The other characteristic 
is change of all so-called th-sounds (^, fl, 5 ) iuto corre¬ 
sponding g-sounds (I, z, f). This must have occurred 
by acoustic error, not by ordinary processes of sound 
change amoi^ a homogeneous people. It is paralleled 
by the Persian or Turkish pronunciation of Arabic, 
or a Frenchman's attempt to pronounce English: 
“the," “this”; and argues alien influence in ancient 
Canaan. In Homeric times, however, as we leam from 

** The F9mt4ti9n of Alfihatt/, 1913 . 
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the Odyssey, artdent Semitic must still have been 
heard, for.Tyros begins with a t and not with an s-sound. 
Phoenician is distir^uished by a later vocabulary, 
and the loss of that habit of using tenses with reversed 
values which we have already noticed.” Moabitish, 
sot far as we know, differed only in having an extra 
derived stem in its verb. 

The Old Testament is a rather small collection of 
writings, composed or redacted with a religious purpose, 
and not completely representative of ancient Hebrew. 
Its oldest parts date from about looo n.c.; but its 
language, as now “punctuated” (vowelicd) is no older 
than the seventh century a.d. The late, liturgical 
pronunciation represented by this text is certainly not 
the pronunciation of living ancient Hebrew; but it is 
nevertheless remarkably free from the influence of 
Aramaic. Post-biblical Hebrew is an artifigal language 
of the schools, of no use for the present inquiry. 

There is some reason to believe that even the con¬ 
sonantal text of the Old Testament does not represent 
all the sounds once found in Hebrew; for the Greek Old 
Testament has “Gaza” spelled with a g where the 
Hebrew text has The long vowels of old Hebrew 
are generally represented by the consonants h, w, and j. 
The secondary long vowels, and the short vowels, are 
known only through the later pointing- Jews from 
different parts of the world read Hebrew differently, 
and do ^s not entirely because of their different 
vernaculars. 


Sounds of Canaanitish 

In its earliest stages Canaanitish seems to have had 
all the Semitic sounds of Arabic, and in addition an old 
north-Semitic s^und, represented by and probably 
equivalent to 5. Very early, and probably under 
foreign influence, it changed all its tlKounds to Bksounds. 
In a later stage the sounds ^ and z, and * and ^ coalesced. 

** S« p. 
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Id the latest stage, under very strong foreign influence, 
pressure-articulation was given up, But the history is 
a long one, and many dialectic differences must have 
existed in the same age. 

In Hebrew a new phonetic peculiarity appeared; the 
sounds b, g« d, k, p, after a vowel became 0, z,4^, •&. 
This principle may have been shared by other Canaani- 
tish dialects, or it may have been derived from Aramaic- 
In early Hebrew p was similar to J, but eventually became 
]i)<e 8 . 

It would be difficult to construct a single table Co 
represent Canaanitish sounds because of the many 
changes which the lai^uage underwent at diflerent 
times and in different places. 

Aramaeans 

By the term Aramaean*’ we mean all those peoples 
who came out of Arabia with the great Semitic migration 
of about 1500 B.c. Some of these peoples, like the 
Hebrews, adopted another lar^uage. On the other 
hand, the Aramaic language-—rather, group of 
dialects—came at times to be spoken by non-Axamaeacs, 
such as the later Babylonians. Mesopotamia, as their 
chief settlement, v^s for a time called, after them, 
''Aram," and ^ey in turn were later called, after it, 
Syrians.** “Aramaean” is therefore chiefly an ethnic 
name, although at times it is applied to peoples of not 
very pure Aramaean stock who spoke Aramaic or lived 
in Syria. 

At about 1400 8.C. Aramaean nomads were attempting 
to take Syria and Palestine; by about 1300 they had 
done so; in Syria retaining their own speech, in Palestine 
discardii^ it for the older language of Canaan. By 
1300 they were strong enoi^h in Syria to prevent the 
Assyrians from reaching the Mediterranean coast; 
and thereafter produced a group of flourishing kingdoms 
in the west. 
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Civilisation 

The Aiaoiaean migration was a very lai^ one. For 
some reason or other the Aramaic dialects Vi[ere quickly 
and widely adopted. But of Aramaean civilisation 
there is little to be said. This is partly beqause their 
ancient cities have not been sufficiently studied; but 
chiefly because they adopted the older culture which 
they found, and left no deep imprint of their own upon it. 

As the Phoenicians were great merchants on the sea, 
so the Aramaeans were great trafficlters on the land; 
and from about 1000 B.c. onward they spread the 
Phoenician alphabet among all the peoples with whom 
they traded. Their manner of writii^ was so much 
more convenient than the cuneiform that it displaced 
the latter in Babylonia. With the writing went 
Aramaic speech, a simpler form of Semitic. In the end 
Aramaic became the language of people ^ose fathers 
had called themselves Babylonians and Assyrians. 
It was the official language of the Old Persian (Achae- 
menian) Empire, employed even in provinces where it 
was as little the natural speech of tht governed as of 
the governors. It was the written language of the 
Arabiospeaking Nabataean kingdom, with its capital 
at Petra; and was used by Arabs even at Teima, within 
Arabia itself. It was the langu^eiof Palestine in the 
days of Jesus. The Gospel according to Mark is a 
thinly veiled Aramaic book; and some sixteen Aramaic 
wori have survived even in our common English New 
Testament. Aramaic was the language of the mother 
church in Palestine down to the Arab conquest; and is 
still the sacred tongue of the Syrian (Jacobite) and 
Assyrian (Nestorian) churches. As the language of 
the Jews after the decay of Hebrew, it became the 
vehicle of their exegetical and theological literature in 
Tar^m and Talmud. It dominated the Pahlavi 
Persian of the Sasanian Empire. It still survives near 
Damascus and Mosul, and especially among the Nestorian 
Christians of north-west Persia. But, as there was no 
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great Aramaean civilisation and no Aramaean nation, 
there could be no great Aramaic literature. Syriac, 
the language of the church of Edessa (Urfa) and of the 
Jacobite and Nestorian churches, is the best known 
Aramaic idiom. Its literature is voluminous, but 
disappointiDg in content. 

Hebpews and Jews 

The Hebrews were roughly identical with the Khabiri 
of the Tell el-Amama letters, who moved across the 
Jordan into Palestine between 1400 and 1200 b.c. as 
part of the great Aramaean miration. One group, 
becoming diverted through Sinai into the Delta of the 
Nile, was enslaved by the Pharaoh, and finally delivered 
from bondage by a great lawgiver, Moses. This group 
brought with it into southern Palestine the cult of 
Yahweh, a divinity associated with a certain sacred 
mountain fn Sinai- The other Hebrew tribes crossed 
into Palestine from east of the Jordan and gradually 
conquered the older Semitic inhabitants. The majority, 
in the north, were rather easily assimilated; but the 
minority, in the south, living under hard conditions, 
in constant contact with the desert and its stem 
simplicity and democracy, and devoted to the worship 
of Yahweh, remained opposed to the Canaanitish culture 
with its luxury an^licence. These southern or Judaean 
Hebrews thus remained much purer in blood than their 
northern brethren. Of the northern Hebrews the 
majority were deported and lost among the nations. 
The rem^der were left upon the soil to mingle with 
the motley migration from Babylonia, and ultimately 
became the people of the Samaritans. The southern 
Hebrews were deported also, but returned from Babylon 
after scarcely fifty years, during which they suffered 
probably very little admixture of foreign blood. From 
the days of Ezra onward there was less chance than 
ever of admixture; for the Hebrew nation had become a 
Jewish Church, strictly endogamous, and not often 
given to proselytisir^. 
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When we examine modem Jews, from the Barbary 
States, from Yemen, from Persia, from Georgia, from 
China, from Abyssinia, and from eastern Europe, we 
find them surprisingly like the gentiles anSong whom 
they dwell. It has been su^^sted that natural environ¬ 
ment has exerted an influence upon them by its selective 
action 5 and that the social environment has exerted 
an influence also by dictating standards of beauty and 
desirability in mating. Perhaps it must be admitted 
that races which are in contact are bound to mingle. 
This is particularly true where wars and persecutions 
often leave women the unwilling mothers of a hybrid 
offspring. Even where there is peace, and where the 
strongest of tabus exist, as in the United States, the 
extremely alien Negro is being slowly absorbed- 


Aramaic Language 

Axamaic, like Arabic, became a great international 
language, But Aramaic spread by virtue of its sim¬ 
plicity, and the ubiquity of the tiiders who spoke it; 
whereas Arabic, a very primitive and difficult tongue, 
followed in the train of a conquering theocratic host 
and a divine Arabic Book, the Koran. 

Why, of two languages fresh from the desert, one 
should be simple and the other complex, it is impossible 
to say. Aramaic, of course, emeiged directly from the 
northern Semitic centre, while Arabic came via the 
northern from the southern. But there is no evidence 
of foreign contact, to justify such great decay as Aramaic 
has suffered at the very beginning of our knowledge 
of it. 

The general decay shows itself in three wa3's: 
(i) Simplification of inflection, especially in the verb. 
(3) Simplification of sentence-structure, especially the 
use of participles and auxiliary verbs. (3) Weakening 
or loss of sounds involving the “pressure-articulation.*’ 
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1 'lic Antskena^lc or(<ennai\ Jews of eastern Europe are Slavic 
in v«ilturo find Gerinanic in speech, sometime:^ resembling in 
appearance tlie l'inno*Ugrbin*Nordic SJavs among wliom 
lliuy live. Their pronunciation of Kebre%v is decidedly 
iin*Semitic, anti they have been thought to be of nortliem 
Hebrew origin. Most of them doubtless came from tlieir 
Mctllcments on the Rhine, at die time of the Cru$a<los. 
Some of them may be descerulanU of AryamUgrian 
Xbarars wlio adopted Judaism in the inklclle of the eighth 
century a.d. About eleven-t'\'elftlis of the Jew* of tl‘e 'S'orld 
are Ashkcoazic. 
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Icbrftws with a large admixture 
estly Semitic elements, in*bred. 
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Sounds of Aramaic 

There were so many varieties of Aramaic, and they 
tend to such unphonetic spellii^, that it is difficult to 
speak of Aramaic sounds in general. 

In its early stages Aramaic had, like Canaanitish, 
lost its ol 9 Semitic tb-sounds, •e>, d, f). But, whereas 
Cacaanitish had changed them to the corresponding 
8 *sounds, /, z, 8 , Aramaic changed them to the coire' 
sponding t^unds, t> d, ). The Aramaic change is a 
natural one within a homogeneous community, as when 
the old Germanic tb-sounds of English “thin,'' “this'' 
become in German diinn and dies; but the Canaanitish 
change is one which aigues foreign influence. This 
change in Aramaic therefore is presumably an old one, 
antedating its dispersion. 

Another very early sound change is that which ap¬ 
parently converted ^ into ^ or q. We see at once that 
the ancient sound could not have been 9, but must have 
been 0 ^ or the old Hamitic and Abyssinian form of 

the pressure-articulation.” The principal articulation, 
b, has been lost, and only the pressure-articulation 
remains, q is the result of extreme elevation of the 
larynx. 

Aramaic has only one sign for c and s, for g and 
and for ^ and x. It had probably lost 9, 9, and 

The tendency tS confusion between and q shows 
that ^ was made with a complete closure, as in modern 
Syrian Arabic, and was therefore really 

Aramaic, like Hebrew changes the sounds b, g, d, k, p, 
t, after a vowel into fi, g, 0 , x, This may be 

original with Aramaic and secondary with Hebrew, 
It is unknown in other Semitic languages, except the 
nigridised Amharic of Abyssinia. 

The Arabs 

The name ''Arab'’ is often applied to all the in¬ 
habitants of Arabia in every age; but in a narrower 
“ Se« p. 57. 
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sense it means the people of Arabia who speak or spoke 
dialects of North Arabic or South Arabic. Except 
for some obscure references, North Arabs do not appear 
upon the scene of history before the unfolding of Islamic 
power in the seventh century a.d., and therefore fall 
outside the limits of our study. But the South Arabs 
have something: to do with the Old Testament and may 
engage our attention. 

The oldest South Arabian power was Ma*Sn (Ma'm), 
flourishing in the days of Saul and David, or at about 
jooo B.c, with its base in the south-west corner of the 
peninsula and its trade route via Mecca, Medina, and 
Ma^ to the Mediterranean port of Gaza. The bibhcal 
writers** call it Ma*ln or Ma'On. 

It was succeeded in the seventh century b.c. by the 
Idi^om of Sheba, or the Sabaeans, controlling about 
the same territory, and having as its northern vassals 
Midian, or the Midianites. For Israel thi Sabaeans 
were a remote and almost legendary folk,** of proverbial 
wealth** because they exported articles of luxury to the 
western world. The mythical Queen of Sheba” belongs 
to this period, some three centuries after Solomon. 

After Sheba and Midian we hear of Kedar and 
Nebaioth, wild tribes, belonging to the fourth Semitic 
migration, of about 500 b.c., who plundered Judah, 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon in the fetter days of the 
Southm Kingdom and after its fell. They pushed the 
Edomites out of their old lands into southern Judah, 
and brought into the east-Jordan land the Arab stock 
which later appeared as the Nabataeans, with their 
capital at Petra. As part of this group the Old Testa¬ 
ment mentions Shalem (which we wrongly read 
"Solomon'’), and later the Nabataeans.* 

The names of many kings of Ma^ are known, and to 
some extent their order of succession, but not their 

** * Chroo, iv. 41; 2 Chroo. xx. i (Greek ten); aovt 7; Jodge» *. it. 

»’ Joel ui. S; Ps». tali. lo. « Pm. 15. »i, 

** Soa; of Soogi, i. 5; I Mere, v, 25. 




PhoU>sfaph [Vffsier Cciiffitiuy, Jerm/i/cm. 

XoRTH Arab \Vc»ak. 
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^onoiogy. AJ] the Nabataean kings are recorded, 

^ to the last 

Rabil II (70-95 A.D.). ' 


^ The Arabic Language 

When supplemented by Ethiopic, Arabic is riehtiv 
regarded as the most typical and primitive of S^tic 
^ijguages, and is constantly referred to in questions of 
ise^tic morphology and lexicography. Certainly no 
other one language equab it as a basis for Semitic 
philological study; and it has the added advantages of 
an abundant literature, a native graminaticaJ cultivation 
and a hving tradition. 

On the oth» hand, Arabic belongs to a later phase of 
bemitic than Akkadian or Ethiopic; and its vocabulary is 
often younger than Hebrew or even Aramaic. It may 
be ^Iled the Sanskrit of Semitic languages": but it is 
fer from being primitive Semitic. 


Arabic Sounds 


Cl^icaJ Arabic, as cultivated by the poets of Arabia 
m the seventh century a.d,, appears to have had the 
loliowiDg consonantal sounds: 

LOdaU. D»nUlt. Pulataii, Vtl^rs. Uoulan. Uryng^U. 

Stops b d d3 ^ 

t t 

Fricatives w d z 5 j 

f ^ 8tf/ 

VihranU r 

Nasals m n 

Laterals \ 


k 

& 

s 


9 

9 

h h 


It will be seen that the th-sounds (^, fl) have all 
be« pre^ved. as well as the distinction between h 
and X and ^ and g. 
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On the other hand, 5 has become confused with fc 
p has become t g has become « 3 . and the emphatic 
sounds have nothing left of the pressure-articulauon 
but a n-resonance caused by the elevation oi the larynit 

and base of the tongue- ... 

South Arabic is known to xis only in i*scnptions. 
It had the sound C and, to judge from Ethiopic, may 
have had an older form of the emphatics. 

North Arabic, then, was very conservative, and 
South Arabic doubtless most conservative, m phonology, 
as indeed we should expect the Semitic of Arabia to be. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Aryans 

The Aryan Migration 

Aryan-speaking Nordic Whites up to about 3000 8-c. 
lived a Domadic life somewhere west of the Ural 
Mountains and north of the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
and the Caspian. At thb time probably a gradual 
desiccation of the Russian grass-lands and a gradual 
increase of population had brought about an economic 
crisis; and a series of dry seasons, or even historical 
events of which there is no record, overcame the inertia 
of the great nomadic community, and set it in motion, 
in every possible direction. They could not well move 
eastward; for here they encountered another, the 
Mongol* nomadic community in the same plight as 
themselves. Toward the west the path was open; 
and they flowed in successive waves over northern 
Europe, over central Europe, partly peopled by Alpines, 
and over western and southern Europe, inhabited by 
Mediterraneans. .Toward the south their path was 
obstructed by three formidable obstacles: the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, and the intervening wall of the 
Caucasus. They could enter the Near East only via the 
Balkans and Asia Minor, or by goir^ around the Caspian 
into Persia. 

Aryans in the Near East 

It was just after aooo s.c. that Aryans began to appe^ 
in the Near East. After settling for a time in Persia 
and Turkestan (?), the branch which is called "Aryan’' 
in a narrower sense separated into two groups, one, the 
Iranian, remaining in Persia, and the other, the Indian, 
making its way through the mountains into India, there 
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to be modified in spite of itself by an unidentified race» 
the DravidUns. At about the same time the Aryan 
barons of Mitanni established themselves in Armenia. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century '<he Aryan 
dynasty of the Kassites had taken possession of 
Babylonia. In Asia Minor Aryans had ^nquered 
Alpine Whites of Caucasic speech and founded the 
Hittite power. Between 2000 and 1000 b.c. HeUeoic 
tribes took possession of the iEgean world displacing 
and absorbir^ an earlier White Mediterranean race and 
dvilisatron in Crete and in Greece, and colonisir^ the 
shores of Asia Minor. The Mycenaean culture of Greece 
does not concern us here. But Minoans, fleeing before 
the Hellenic invasion, settled on the southern part of 
the Caaaanitish coast just as the Hebrews were invading 
the land. They still were called "Cretans" (Kerittm), 
but generally "Philistines"; and from their ethnic 
name has come the geographical "Palestine'!" On the 
shores of Asia Minor the Hellenes were opposed by an 
older people, allies of the Hittities, such as the Dardani, 
who were attacked by the Greelo in the Trojan War, 
in 1184 (?) B.c- 

Hittites 

The Hittites were a composite people and a political 
confederacy. As a people they founded a capital at 
Khati (Bogaz Koei) and spread westward through Asia 
Minor as far as the sea. After about 1200 b.c. they 
extended their influence into Syria, where the weight 
of their empire lay until its extinction in the eighth 
century b.c. 

Hittitie records are no earlier than the fifteenth 
centupr a.c. The langu^ in which they are written, 
is plainly Aryan, but it is not the language which the 
records themselves call "Hittite." We must conclude 
then that the ruDng caste used Aryan, and that the 
mass of the people spoke a different, if not a non-Aiyan, 
lai^:u^e. The monuiuents of Egypt show two distinct 
t)^pes of faces in their portraits of Hittite prisoners. 
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No doubt the body of the Hittite people was AJpioe 
White; and their lan^age may well have been Caucasic, 
or akin to one of the extinct languages of Asia Mmor. 
No one haslet been able to read the Hittite inscriptions 
written in Hittite characters. But very recently the 
clay tablets which Winckler and Puchstein found at 
Bogaz Koei in 1906-7 have been satisfactorily deciphered 
and explained by Witzel.” At first they seemed to 
contain a jargon of Akkadian and something else. 
Gradually it appeared that the Hittities used whole 
words and phrases of Akkadian and Sumerian, in the 
manner of an ideogram, and appended their own in¬ 
flectional ending, to indicate how the word was to be 
pronounced in Aryan. As an illustration from English: 
Xmas ‘'Christmas," because X is the Greek letter cb, 
and stands for Christos, and mas tells how the symbol 
b to be rendered in the vernacular. Similarly one 
might write ETCorth * '‘and so forth," or EGpl© = 
"for example." This is a strange manner of writing, 
but it has paralleb elsewhere. The Akkadians did 
the same thing with Sumerian; and the Sasanian Persians 
took Aramaic roots bodily and supplied them with 
Persian endings, pronouncing the whole as a pure 
Persian word. 

Hittite has not been exactly placed within the Indo- 
European family- *A few examples from Witzel's book 
will show how much it resembles other Aryzn languages. 



Personal. 
Sg. PI 

XOUNS 

• 5 g- 

Impersonal. 

PI. 

Nom. 

-al, -b, -tb 

-el 


-a (or long final vowel) 

Gen. 

•ib 

-al 

•al 


Dat. 

-i 

-al 

•i 


Ace. 

•on, -in, -nn 

-nl 

- 

-a (or long final vowel) 

AbL 

-aa 

-az 

-AZ 

-AZ 

Inst 

-it 

-it 


-it 

hoc. 

4 

-ai 

-1 

•al 


* S«e BoU 19, 
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POSSESSIVE PKONOU^^ 

Singular. 



up. 

2.p. 


jVow. 

-mil 

-til 

Ccn. 

-mal 

-tal 

•la| 

Dai. 

-mi 

-ti 

-ii 

Acc. 

•min 

•tin 

-iin 


i.p. t.p. 

-mi 4i 


VERB 

Presini. 

Sg. Pi. 

I.p. up. 2.p. i.p. 

-nSDi -tern -anzi 


VOWEL GRADATION 
“ Thai one.’" 

Painiing forward. Pointing backward. Far away. 
0Qig npjg a pniS 


Iran and Turam 

Ajyan-speaking Nordic nomads roamed the steppes 
of Russia, and Turanian-speaking Mongol nomads 
ranged over the grass-lands of western Siberia, with the 
Ural mountains between them as a natural barrier. 
From remote times the two were in contact. In the 
Finno-Ugnans they have blended racially and lit^uisti- 
cally. Both races have repeatedly invaded the Near 
East by way of Persia; and the Persian people and their 
language must have been influenced by the contact, 
in spite of the eternal difference which the Persian 
makes between "Iran*’ and ‘Turan.’' Often, no doubt, 
invading hordes consisted of loose confederades of 
Iranians and Turanians, as in the case of the Cimmerians, 
Scythians, and Parthians. This has given much trouble 
to scholars.** The Scythians appear now as Russian, 
now as Mongolian nomads. There are “White" and 

* Cf. Neumann. Du HtlUnan in ShyOunl^nd*. 1855. and HipboctaUs, 
De Aer$. 24 ff.. with UiOteodMf. MbiulibtriciU* dtf BsrHtur WkaAdfnit^ 
1866. 
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“BlackKhazars. Even of the Muscovite we say: 
'"Scratch a Russian, catch a Tartar." 

♦ CiMKfiftJANS AND SCYTHIANS 

Sargon, king of Assyria from 722 to 705 b.c,, by 
destroying *the Kingdom of Urartu (Ararat) on Lake 
Van foolishly removed his only protection against the 
Cimmerian hordes in Armenia and on the Black Sea 
coast. The Assyrians allied themselves accordingly 
with the Scythians, a people whom they call "Ashkuza," 
the Hebrew "Ashkenat." Accordii^ to Herodotus 
the Sc5^hians drove the Cimmerians into Asia Minor 
and ruled in their place. They assisted the Assyrians 
against the Medes and the Chaldaeans. At the fall of 
Nineveh, 607 8-c., they turned, in their defeat, toward 
Palestine, and even attempted to attack Egypt. 

The Medes 

In the ninth century b.c. Iranian nomads appeared 
in Anzan, the later Media. Their capital, Ecbatana 
(Hagmatana, Hamadan) is mentioned by Tiglath Pileser 
(c. 1100 B.c.) as subject teititory: but apparently this 
was only a boast. After repeated allusions to them in 
Ass3nTan inscriptions of the eighth and seventh centiudes, 
and a reference in a JCings xvii. 6, we hear that a certain 
Medic chieftain, Phraortes (Fravartish), in 647 b.c. 
united Medic and Persian tribes, after some sort of 
revolt gainst Assyria- In 614 Cyaxares (Huvakhsha- 
tara) the Mede unsuccessfully attacked Nineveh, and 
in 612 took it with the help of Nebopolassar. He was 
succeeded by his son, Ast^ges, in 585 (?), who was 
overthrown by the Persian, Cyrus (Kurush) in 550. 
Henceforth the seat of power shifted from north-western 
to south-western Persia. 

The Medes left behind them no literature and no 
inscriptions. Nothing is known of their language, 
unless the words of Zoroaster in the Gathas, the oldest 
parts of the Avesta, are in his own Medic dialect. 
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Th£ Persians 

“Pars" is the province on the eastern side of the 
Persian Gulf from which both the Achaemenian and 
Sasanian dynasties came, and from which Persia takes 
its name. At about 630 b.c. the people of Pars moved 
out of their province and founded the kingdom of 
Anshan in what was andent Elam. As we have seen, 
Cyrus, King of Anshan, (559-529 b.c.) in 550 took 
possession of Media. Though opposed by a con- 
federary of Babylon, Egypt, Lydia, and Sparta, Cyrus 
in 546 possessed himself of Sardis, the Lydian capital, 
and by 540 became master of all the E^t. Babylon 
fell into his hands easily in the following year, under 
rather extraordinary circumstances. 

Fall of Babylon 

The Babylonian government at this time, was in the 
hands of the Chaldaeans, an alien military caste which 
had offended the priesthood by its centralisation of 
religion in the capital dty. In the conflict which had 
developed between the Medes and the Persians, the 
Chaldaeans sided with their recent allies the Medes, 
which caused the priestly party to side with the Persians, 
The Jews who had been deported from Palestine by the 
Chaldaeans naturally sympathised ^th the Persians. 

The stress and strain between the two parties in 
Babylon led to the enthronement of Nabonidus 
(Nabuna'id) as a compromise. But Nabonidus, being 
a Babylonian, favoured too much the priestly party; 
and was quietly imprisoned, and replaced by his son, 
Belshazzar (Bdsharu^ur). 

In the end Belshazzar was betrayed into the hands of 
the Persians. That both the priestly party and the 
Jews were in a measure responsible for this may be 
inferred from the manner in which Cyrus treated them 
both. He showed the utmost consideration for Na¬ 
bonidus, and Babylonian civilisation and institutions, 
particularly religion; and the exiled Jews he immediately 
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restored to Jerusalem, beconimg thereby a Jewish 
national hero for all time. 

The religious toleration of Cyrus is puzzling. Perhaps 
the circumstances under which he obtained Babylon 
taught him the value of conciliation. At any rate, he 
managed ’to appear to the Babylonian priesthood 
a worshipper of Marduk (Bel), and to the Jews a servant 
of Jehovah, while remaining a good Zoroastrian: 'Thus 
saith Jehovah to His Messiah, to Cyrus. ... I have 
sumamed thee though thou hast not known, me. . . . 
I am Jehovah and there is none else. I form the tight 
and create Darkness."** His example was imitated by 
Alexander the Great at Siwa, in Egypt, and by the 
German Kaiser at the tomb of Saladin in Syria. Perhaps 
his repatriation of the Jews was only part of a general 
policy of restoration of captured gods and peoples, in 
reversal of the old policy of Babylonia and Assyria, 
somewhat "influenced by a wise desire to eliminate from 
his capital the disaffected elements which had once 
betrayed it. However that may be, Persia has through- 
out its history frequently shown itself friendly to the 
Jews. 

The AcHAEMENrAN Empire 

The Old Persian Empire, which is the Persia of the 
Old Testament and of Greek and Latin authors, lasted 
from 550 to 330 B.c. Under Cambyses (Kambujya, 
530-522) it included all of Persia and Media, Babylonia 
and Assyria, Mesopotamia, Armenia and Asia Minor, 
Syria and Palestine, E^ypt and Libya. Darius 
(Darayavush, 521-485) organised satrapies and built 
imperial roads. Crossing the Bosphorus in 514 b.c., he 
took Thrace and Macedonia. The great expediUon of 
Xerxes I (Khshayarsha, 485-465) failed, the cities of 
Asia Minor and the Greek islands, which his two pre¬ 
decessors had taken, were lost, together with Thrace 
and Macedonia. It was Alexander the Macedonian 
who put an end to the Persian Empire in 330 b.c. 

^ Isaiah xlv. x S. Th« laat ^rordj alludo to tba Persiaa duaiiain. 
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The Sasanian Empire 

From 330 B.c. to 226 a.d., more than Bye hundred 
years, the Persian people were under alien rule and 
influence. Hardly had Hellenism begun to effect them 
when they were isolated from the West and subjected 
to the half-Turanian domination of the Parthians. It 
was during this time that the ancient Persian language, 
once as elaborate as Sanskrit, became Pahlavi 
("Parthian"’), practically the same as modern Persian 
in its extreme simplicity. This is a strikii^ example 
of the effect on language of cultural upset and racial 
admixture. 

After the Parthian domination the Persian people 
again asserted themselves and strove to revive the 
ancient glories of Iran in the Sasanian Empire. It 
lasted from 226 till 651 or €52 a.d., more than four 
hundred years, but it was only the shadow of the Old 
Persian Empire. The people had changed quite as 
much as their langu^e. Manners and customs remind 
one c£ the Turks. They were no longer Aryans from 
the steppes, but Iranian-Turanian hybrids. 

Islamic Persia 

The Arab invasion put an end to the Sasanian Empire 
in 651 or 652 A.D., and gave the national life and 
language a new direction. The ancient religion was 
swept away. There was little left of Persian grammar 
to be shaken by this new collision; but the language lost 
a great part of its vocabulary to Arabic. The Arab 
racial and cultural infusion, however, was not bad; 
and Persia again was able to contribute to the world's 
stock of ideas. Look over the list of greatest names 
in Arabic literature and you will find that most of them ^ 
are Persian. 

In 1258 came the Mongol incursions, and later the 
Turkish invasions. If Europe suffered from thee 
when nearly spent, what must have been their effect 
upon life and civilisation in Persia? It was here that 
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Turks and Mongols became Muslims, and took over a 
great stock of Persian and Arab-Persian ideas and forms 
of speech, As Persian was filled with Arabic, so Turkish 
and Hindifstani became filled with Persian. 

• Persian Character 

The strength, mildness, and wisdom of Cyrus and the 
Old Persian regime contrast pleasingly with the short¬ 
sighted cruelty and destructiveness of the Assyrians- 
With great constructive insight the Persians restored, 
placated, and compromised, dividing the Empire into 
satrapies and uniting it by roads and post-routes, leaving 
men as far as possible undisturbed in their ways of life, 
even to the extent of making Aramaic the official 
langu^e of the state- Altogether the early Iranians 
appear to have been a gifted race, capable of any 
accomplishment. 

But even under Darius began the decadence which b 
associated with the Persian name. The cultural world 
which they invaded with their vigorous hosts was 
poisonous with the effluvia of rottii^ Babylon. The 
land of Persia again and again was made to bear the 
brunt of terrible Mor^l and Turkish invasion. Men¬ 
dacity, addiction to vice, and refined cruelty, became 
their proverbial characteristics. Persian cruelty, as 
we read of it in the story of the martyrs of Kharka or 
in Morier's Hajji Baha, has a peculiar flavour, quite 
unlike anything, except perhaps the Turldsh. Its 
outstanding quality is lack of imagination. That is 
the precise difference to this day between Turks and 
Arabs. The Persian mendacity b famous from the 
days when Herodotus was assured that every Persian 
/•youth was especially instructed to tell the truth. 
Therein lies the great secret: Why should honest folk 
be taught to tell the truth? Whether or not the 
Persian has any conscience, apart from religious emotion, 
it is certain that he has a great deal Of the latter, and has 
employed it in the service of ethics, or as a substitute 
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for character and good works. In the course of his 
struggles with himself he has produced a number of 
religious systems which are his chief contribution to the 
world’s stock of ideas. 

ZOROASTRUNISM * 

In the seventh century b.c. Zoroaster (Zarathustra) 
taught that Ahuramazda, the god of Good, whose 
symbol was fire, waged eternal warfare with Ahriman, 
the god of Evil, for the soul of Man whom Ahuramazda 
had created. In this conflict Man might choose to help 
or hinder, though the outcome was assured for the Good. 
After death the souls of men were to be judged by 
Ahuramazda according to their deeds in life, and reward 
and punishment were to be meted out. 

Here was a virile and hopeful faith, springing from a 
rational and benevolent contemplation of ^ life, and 
actuated by a desire to do that which is Right. It was 
immensely above and beyond the Sumerian and Akkadian 
demonology and magic, or the Assyrian alliance of 
Assur with his cruel hosts, or the Canaanitish rites of 
sex and human sacrifice, or even the passive idealism 
of the Osiris cult. 

Zoroaster’s discovery was the fundamental dualism 
that underlies human experience. JDo we not know 
light and darkness, heat and cold, summer and winter, 
birth and death, youth and age, growth and decay, 
joy and sorrow? And is not life alternately glorified 
by Good and corrupted by Evil? 

The Semitic nomads of Arabia fear nature-spirits and 
believe in manifestations of the dead; this was 
doubtless the philosophy of ancient Israel in spite of the 
rei^on of Jehovah. But it is not Semitic to fear evil\ 
spirits or postulate a great Evil Spirit. The demons 
(ledim) of later Judaism are of Sumerian and Akkadian 
origin, and Ashmedai is Persian. 

Christianity, sprouting from Judaism when Persian 
influence was strong, taught that God, though He could 
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end the conflict whenever He wished, yet permitted the 
great Adversary for a time to have his way with the 
soub of men, particularly if they chose to let him. It 
was hardio explain evil in a world entirely governed by 
an omnipotent and benevolent Diety. 

• 

Mithraism 

In the Avesta and in the Vedas Mithra is a minor 
divinity having the same qualities as Ahuramazda. 
He is a god of Light and Truth. As time went on he 
became the patron of loyalty and the god of success, a 
mediator between man and inaccessible godhead, a 
redeemer of souls. Toward the end of the second century 
A-D. Mithraism had spread considerably among Roman 
soldiers, merchants, and slaves who were largely 
Asiatics. It was a good religion for the hopeless and 
all who daily faced hazards and uncertainties. It was 
a good religion for the Empire, because it taught 
obedience and the divine right of kings. Until definitely 
displaced in the fourth century a.d. it threatened to 
become the rel^ion of the West. 

Manichaeisu 

In the third century a.d. Mani taught that the 
universe arose out of an unfortunate mixture of Darkness 
and Light, and • therefore was fundamentally bad. 
Salvation could come only at the end of the world, when 
Light would at last be released from its association with 
Darkness. Meanwhile nothing could be done about it. 

Zoroastrians at this time were prepared to fight for 
Good and for the Persian rel^ion. They despised the 
quietism and cosmopolitanism of Mani, and persecuted 
his followers. Christians were no less harsh with them. 
Muslims had no mercy upon them, even at times when 
the greatest consideration was shown to other faiths, 
as under the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad; for Mani- 
chaeaa dualism was offensive to Muslim monotheism. 
Mani's followers attempted to reconcile Zoroastrianism 
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and ChristianiCy. But these irrecondlables accused 
them of promiscuity; and Islam, the Rel^on of Sub¬ 
mission, rooted them out for ever. Only in Europe, 
as the Albigenses, did they survive till the thirteenth 
century. 

Mazoakism ^ 

In the sixth century a.o. Mazdak taught that all 
evils were due to the demons of Envy, Wrath, and Greed, 
which had destroyed the equality of mankind, decreed 
and desired of God; and ^at this equality must be 
restored. His followers were religious socialists and 
vegetarians, but they were branded as communists 
and libertiaes. 


The Shiite Conspiracy 

In the ninth century a.d, a Persian oculist^ Maimun 
of Jerusalem, plotted a conspiracy against Islam and 
Arab rule which, carried out by several generations of 
his family and countless agents, honeycombed Muslim 
society with secret o^anisations and lodges, and confused 
it with esoteric doctrines, until a complete rupture 
between Persian and Arab was effected, and Islam was 
given a pantheistic and mystical direction in Persia 
which amounted to a different rel^on. 

• 

Modern Times 

In modern times, when the Persian people have sunk 
to a place of complete negligibility in the world's affaire 
pnerally, we observe the rise of Babism (in 1843), 
its offshoot, Behaism (1863), with a vigorous followlntr 
in the New World. 

The Area op Revealed E^eligions 

The "revealed" religions, each of which claims the 
unqualified support of all mankind, are spniz^ from a 
small area of the globe comprising Persia, India, 
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Palestine, and Arabia. Within this area men take an 
intuitive and emotional attitude toward experience, and 
believe that this subjective and personal attitude has 
the Divine sanction and a just claim to universal ap¬ 
plication. The faiths of Persia have failed; but a great 
part of the world lives by the teaching of Buddha, or 
Christ, or Muhammad. With honours equally divided 
between the ‘'Aryans" and "Semites" of the Near East, 
shall we say that the secret is climatic or geographical? 
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